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- “HE speeches at the opening of the Imperial 
Conference on Wednesday were, of course, 
mainly formal and general. But all the 

speakers showed that they are eager to get down to brass 

tacks, and several of them indicated pretty clearly the 
broad lines which they will take on the two big issues, 
the constitutional and the economic. Everyone is alive 
to the importance of closer co-operation between the 
constituent parts of the Commonwealth, and the 

Australian and New Zealand Premiers, in particular, 

left no doubt about their deeper interest in the economic 

than in the political question. Mr. Scullin, indeed (and 

General Hertzog too) talked so frankly about prefer- 

ential tariffs as to arouse alarm in Free Trade breasts, 

and to move the Daily Herald to give them a serious 
lecture the next morning. On the constitutional issue it 
was the Irish Free State—and not South Africa, as had 
been expected—that was most emphatic. Freedom and 
sovereignty, which in plain terms means the “‘ right to 
secede,’’ come, in Mr. McGilligan’s view, before all other 
considerations. If this should be the general view, and 
if it is to issue in the demand for a written constitution, 
then there are rocks ahead. We believe that, as we have 
argued in the past in these columns, the unity and 
strength of the British Commonwealth depend on the 

avoidance of over-formalised relations. Mr. Scullin did 

Well in insisting that we “‘ should not attempt to dot 

every ‘i’ and cross every ‘ t.’ ”’ 








* 7 * 

There have been no resounding successes to record in 
the closing stages of the League Assembly. The attempt 
to amend the Covenant so as to harmonise it with the 
Kellogg Pact has broken down, and the matter is post- 


‘adopted by the Assembly. 


poned for a year. The report of the Committee on the 
protection of minorities, mandates and slavery has been 
But it is a weak thing, and 
amounts, as Lord Cecil said in a trenchant attack upon 
it, to a decision to do nothing for the next twelve 
months. At the time of writing economic questions, 
and notably dumping, are under discussion ; but there is 
little prospect of anything tangible emerging. The chief 
disappointment of all, however, is the deadlock over the 
disarmament question. Not only has it been decided 
that no date shall be fixed for the meeting of the Plenary 
Conference (a decision which evoked the strongest of 
protests from Dr. Curtius); but the intransigence of 
France was once more made deplorably clear in the 
speech to which M. Briand treated the Assembly on 
Tuesday. He insisted again on security, and harked 
back to the abandoned Protocol; he argued that the 
French Army had already been staggeringly reduced ; 
and he declared that the results of the German elections 
put any further reduction of armaments, so far as France 
was concerned, utterly out of the question. In face of all 
this, it would be idle to hope for any progress in the near 
future. 


* * * 


Although Herr Hitler is still a potential creator of 
disorder, the dangers to be anticipated from his 
successes at the general election have probably been 
exaggerated both in this country and in Germany. In 
the meanwhile Dr. Briining’s Government is carrying 
on as though Herr Hitler did not exist. It has now 
announced its new financial programme, foreshadow- 
ing drastic cuts in State expenditure which it claims 
will stabilise German finances for a period of 3} years, 
and it is trying to obtain sufficient support in the 
Reichstag for its proposals. In this connection the 
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conversations between Dr. Briining and Herr Braun, 
the Socialist Prime Minister of Prussia and the ablest 
man in the German Social Democratic party, offer 
some prospect of success. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that the proposed reduction of State expenditure 
will be very distasteful to the Socialists. Dr. Briining, 
of course, can still come to terms with Herr Hitler, but 
such a coalition is even more unlikely. In the event 
of a complete failure to obtain a Parliamentary 
majority, Dr. Briining, with President Hindenburg’s 
support, seems intent on applying Article 48 of the 
Constitution and of ruling without a Reichstag. That 
course might be dangerous, and the mere mention of 
it has provoked violent protests from Herr Hitler, who 
is determined that if there is to be any dictatorship in 
Germany, he shall play the part of the dictator. 


* . * 


As a result of dissensions in his own Cabinet 
Dr. Schober, the Austrian Chancellor, has resigned. 
The task of forming a new administration has been 
entrusted to Herr Karl Vaugoin, who was Vice- 
Chancellor and Minister of Defence in the previous 
Government and whose inability to work with his leader 
was, indeed, the real cause of the latter’s resignation. 
Herr Vaugoin, who believes in the strong hand, has 
already announced his Cabinet, which consists entirely 
of members of the Christian Socialist Party. Dr. Seipel 
returns to active politics as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, but the real surprise is the inclusion of Prince 
Von Starhemberg, the new Commander-in-Chief of the 
Heimwehr, as Minister of the Interior. Herr Vaugoin 
has already dissolved Parliament and has issued writs 
for a general election in November, presumably with 
the intention of benefiting by the favourable atmo- 
sphere created by the Hitler successes in Germany. 
While the new Chancellor is not likely to undertake any 
rash experiments, it is certain that he will push ahead 
with the reform of the constitution much more 
energetically than did Dr. Schober. His Cabinet, too, 
will be far more uncompromising in its attitude towards 
the Socialists. 


* * * 


A farewell dinner at Simla—whither the Viceroy does 
not return after the winter season at Delhi—gave Lord 
Irwin the opportunity for a review of the situation. His 
speech was couched in frank, resolute, and generous 
terms; it will stand with the famous utterance of last 
July as the manifesto of a Governor-General whose 
presence in India during the present crisis is an imperial 
asset of the highest value. Lord Irwin spoke plainly 
about the recent conversations with the imprisoned 
Nationalist leaders. The final reply from Mr. Gandhi 
and the Nehrus, he said, had ‘* amounted to a total and 
blank refusal to face the facts.’’ As to the suggestion 
that the Viceroy had been ready to give assurances on 
the constitutional issue in private that he was not 
prepared to give in public, that was a method which 
never had and never could make any appeal to him. 
There could be no separate or secret engagements with 
any political party ; the whole of India had the right to 
be consulted ; there was no room for secret diplomacy. 


— 


Hence, he continued, he had been compelled to tell the 
Congress leaders that their reply offered no basis for 
discussion. It was impossible to absolve them from the 
gravest responsibility in respect of the civil disobedience 
campaign. This had inflicted economic loss from which 
the country would take years to recover, while a blind 
disregard of the certain consequences had brought a 
sinister harvest of violence and social tyranny. Lord 
Irwin ended with a reference to “* the new foundations 
now in process of being laid.’’ His hopeful conclusion 
does not, of course, mean that he is under any illusions 
about the difficulties facing both the Round Table 
Conference and the Government of India. 


* * * 


Lord Birkenhead, who died on Tuesday, was one of 
the cleverest men of his generation. He made his mark 
at Oxford ; he leaped into fame with his maiden speech 
in the House of Commons; he piled up a fortune at the 
Bar; and he filled high offices in the State. He used 
his brains consistently and ruthlessly in the service of 
his ideal—his own material success. He enjoyed the 
good things of life on true Cyrenaic principles. Virtues, 
indeed, he had—courage, generosity, loyalty to his 
friends. But in public he so comported himself that 
what the world knew best in him was arrogance and 
cynicism. At the bar ‘‘ F.E.’’ was a brilliant pleader 
and a formidable antagonist; the great work of the 
codification of the law of property was largely his 
work; as Lord Chancellor he delivered judgments that 
showed his outstanding quality on the bench. The 
most creditable thing in his political career was the 
part he played in the settlement of Ireland; the good 
he did then went far to atone for the mischief he had 
done before in Irish affairs. For the rest, though his 
shrewd judgment may often have been useful to his 
colleagues in the Government or to his party, he per- 
formed no great service and supported no great cause. 
In the last office he held, as Secretary of State for 
India, he was sadly out of place. When he left politics 
for the City, politics lost little. 


* * * 


The Minister of Transport announced on Wednesday 
the action which is to be taken under the new Transport 
Act in relation to motor-vehicles. There are to be more 
stringent conditions for getting a driving licence, and 
persons subject to fits or with badly defective eyesight 
will be excluded altogether. For purposes of identi- 
fication licences will probably bear the holder’s signa- 
ture ; the proposal that they should bear his photograph 
is apparently dropped. Heavy motor-vehicles are to 
run only on pneumatic tyres, in order to reduce the 
damage to the roads; and, in the co-ordination of bus 
traffic, there is to be an attempt to make time-tables fit 
in with those of the railways. Here, of course, the 
largest single reform is the drastic cutting down of the 
number of separate licensing authorities, which will be 
reduced at a blow from thirteen hundred to twelve for 
the whole country. It is, of course, difficult to pass 
judgment until the actual regulations are published ; but 
on the whole the public is quite ready to support 
far more stringent regulations than we have beet 
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accustomed to in the past. No one loves the dangerous 
driver, or wishes the blind and the halt to be free to run 
over whom they will. No less certainly, co-ordination 
of omnibus services is a good and necessary thing; and 
to get real dovetailing of services by road and rail would 
be a valuable contribution to the convenience of the 
travelling public. Mr. Morrison is an energetic and 
pugnacious Minister, and his announcement lacked 
nothing in vigour or clarity. His racy style in declaring 
the policy of his department might well find imitators 
elsewhere. 
* 7 * 

The Lancashire cotton trade seems to be settling 
down at last to the work of re-organisation. The most 
recent indication of this is the new attitude taken up 
by the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations, 
which now includes all sections—operatives as well as 
employers. The Joint Committee, at its meeting this 
week, had before it the question of its future action in 
view of the recent Government report on the industry. 
It decided to take a stronger line in future in advising 
each section of the trade upon proposed measures of 
reorganisation. This may seem a small step; but it is 
a real advance, for the prospects of effective action 
depend largely on getting the various groups in the 
trade to pull together, and the Joint Committee is by 
far the most suitable body to bring this about. Of 
course, this week’s decision does not mean that the 
trade as a whole accepts all the recommendations of 
the Government Report. Indeed, a number of the 
speakers plainly declared their disagreement upon 
important points. The real advance is that the trade 
does now clearly recognise that it cannot save itself 
without Government help, aad is prepared to go some 
distance towards re-organisation as a necessary con- 
dition of getting that help. There is still a long 
journey ahead ; but at last a start does appear to have 
been made along the right lines. 

* * * 


We are apt in this country to think that we have 
pressed the principle of contributory insurance by 
deduction from wages about as far as it can be pressed. 
But in Germany, where the workman, getting lower 
wages than here, already pays nearly three times as 
large a percentage of his wage in insurance contributions 
as the British worker, it is now proposed to make the 
unemployment insurance scheme solvent by a drastic 
raising of contributions. The plain facts are that, in 
Germany as here, the unemployed have to be maintained, 
but that the condition of German public finance makes it 
impracticable to get the additional money from the 
general tax-payer. Accordingly, the burden has to be 
shouldered by the workmen and employers, in the one 
case by a higher tax on wages which is practically 
equivalent to a wage-reduction, and in the other by a 
higher tax on employment which falls on the cost of 
production. Obviously, these are both in themselves 
undesirable methods; for a poll-tax is highly regressive, 
and it is bad to add to production-costs under present 
conditions. But Germany, unable to balance her 
budget as matters stand, has simply no other resource. 
In some quarters it is being urged that we ought to 
follow her example ; but the cases are not parallel. Any 
attempt here to make employers and employed foot the 
bill by means of increased contributions would mean 
the substitution of worse for better forms of taxation. 
The Unemployment Insurance scheme certainly needs 
amendment in many respects ; but not along these lines. 

. + * 


In a letter to the Times of September 29th Mr. 
aldwin gave formal notification of the Pilgrim Trust, 


founded to administer the generous fund which 
Mr. Edward Stephen Harkness, of New York, has 
established and desires ‘‘ to be used for some of the 
more urgent needs ”’ of Great Britain. This munificent 
gift is without conditions, except that the discretion of 
the trustees is defined by the legal limits of the word 
** charitable.’’ In the preamble to the trust-deed the 
donor says it seems to him right that an American 
citizen, blessed with worldly means and bound by 
many ties of affection to the land from which he draws 
his descent, should show his admiration of what Britain 
has done in spending her resources freely in the com- 
mon cause and, since the war, in sustaining, ‘* honour- 
ably and without complaint, a burden which has 
gravely increased the difficulties of life for her people.”’ 
The fund is of two millions sterling, and it is in the 
hands of five trustees—Mr. Baldwin, Lord Macmillan, 
Sir James Irvine, principal of St. Andrew’s University, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, and Mr. John Buchan—with 
Mr. Thomas Jones, late deputy-secretary of the 
Cabinet, as secretary. Mr. Harkness, a very wealthy 
man associated with American railways and Standard 
Oil, is known as the most generous of living benefactors 
to American universities. His was the gift which, 
applied to the building of new collegiate Houses, has 
transformed the student constitution of Harvard, 
while the Harkness buildings at Yale, including an un- 
equalled library, comprise what is perhaps the most 
impressive single monument to a contemporary 
benefactor in any university of the world. The 
Harkness family, moreover, are the donors of the 
Commonwealth Fund, providing scholarships for British 
graduate students in America. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : A few dry windy days 
have improved our harvest prospects, though loss and 
damage are still very heavy; but the discontent of 
farmers is too deep-seated to be affected by the change. 
North and South, meetings are being held demanding 
assistance, generally in the form of tariffs. Whether 
tariffs are needed by the farmer or will be good for him 
is disputable; but there is no doubt that he could do 
more for himself than he does. The amount of farm 
produce imported by England is enormous. Ireland 
does not contribute nearly so big a proportion of this as 
she should, and one great cause of her failure is defective 
handling of the commodities. The Governments of both 
Northern Ireland and the Free State have made 
stringent regulations about the packing and handling of 
eggs and butter. Most farmers have loyally supported 
their Government, and obeyed laws helping them to help 
themselves. But a considerable number resent the 
necessary supervision and, to their own loss and the 
injury of their fellows, evade it. A correspondent of one 
of the Dublin papers last week quoted current figures 
showing that Irish butter took in price only seventh 
place in the English market. Almost the same day the 
trade representative of the Irish Free State in Liverpool 
admitted to a meeting of protesting importers that 
during the last three months the regulations governing 
the Free State egg-packing stations had been worse 
carried out than at any previous time. Importers 
present stated that Danish and Dutch eggs of a better 
quality than the Irish eggs were coming into Liverpool, 
and that North of Ireland eggs were bringing 4s. a 
hundred more than Free State eggs. As a corrective to 
possible Northern complacency one must note the fact 
that many Northern Ireland fruit-growers are resenting 
their Government’s proposed Bill regulating the packing 
of fruit and prohibiting “ topping.”’ It is evident that 
human folly, at least, passes the border duty free. 

B 
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MR. BALDWIN COMES BACK 
R. BALDWIN has returned from his holidays, 
M resolved at last to do something about the 
rebellion in his party. His first deed may 
seem trifling in itself; but for Mr. Baldwin to do any- 
thing is so unusual that the sub-editors are for once 
justified in heading their columns with the word 
‘* sensation.”’ To the impartial observer the threat to 
withhold official support from the Conservative 
candidate at South Paddington looks fair enough. 
Sir Herbert Lidiard told Mr. Chamberlain that, whilst 
he was eager to advance the cause of ‘* Imperial 
Economic Unity,’’ even by taxing foodstuffs, he realised 
that it was his duty to maintain party unity. This 
presumably meant that he would be loyal, even if 
reluctantly loyal, to Mr. Baldwin. But a few days 
later, at his adoption meeting, he pledged himself in 
effect to vote against Mr. Baldwin should Lord Beaver- 
brook think it desirable. Mr. Chamberlain’s pained 
surprise at this apostasy is diverting; but how much 
more so is Sir Herbert’s explanation. It was to preserve 
a third unity, the unity of the South Paddington Con- 
servative Association, that he took this attitude—an 
attitude in which, he submits, ‘‘ with great respect,”’ 
there is ** nothing to impair the unity of the Conserva- 
tive Party.’’ So far, the honours would seem to be 
with Mr. Baldwin. 

But of course the ultimatum to Sir Herbert Lidiard 
is really directed to a higher quarter, and Lord Beaver- 
brook has been quick to take up the challenge. His 
argument that the Conservative Central Office has 
behaved improperly in flouting the liberty and the 
authority of the South Paddington Association suggests 
some slightly confused thinking. But his exhortation 
to revolt is perfectly plain and simple. 


Conservatives, 
he says, 


can make only one effective reply to this attempt at 

dictatorship. Where they have been in the habit of con- 

tributing to the Conservative Party funds in their own 
constituency they should first ascertain if their local 

Association has declared in favour of Empire Free Trade. 

If it has not, they should withhold their subscription or 

direct it to the Empire Crusade, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 

Square. 

How all this will affect the coming by-election is 
matter for guesswork. Sir Herbert Lidiard will, we 
suppose, march under the rebel flag. He has at present 
one certain opponent in the Labour candidate, and one 
uncertain in Mrs. Stewart Richardson, the nominee of 
the United Empire Party. But perhaps she will with- 
draw now that Sir Herbert has toed the line. It is 
hardly likely that Lord Rothermere wants to set up 
openly against Lord Beaverbrook, especially as he is 
now so much occupied with his new friend Herr Hitler. 
On the other hand, there is a possibility of a ‘‘ loyal ”’ 
Conservative candidate; the suggestion at least is put 
forward by the Times. In that case the Tories of 
South Paddington would be faced with a more serious 
split than they had in 1922, when an independent 
Conservative opposed the late Commodore King and 
polled nearly 5,000 votes. But this independent Con- 
servative was flogging a dead horse; for he stood 
against the Coalition, which had already gone to pieces. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s jockey will have a much livelier 
mount. 


But what is more interesting is the personal question 
of Mr. Baldwin. He has come back with the avowed 
aim of asserting his authority as leader of his party, 
But what authority in fact does he enjoy? What sort 
of a fight will he put up, and what are his chances? 
The Conservative Party is rotten with discontent. The 
majority are by no means committed to the Empire 
Free Trade policy; but the Beaverbrook host js 
growing steadily in the constituencies, and there are 
many who, while they care little for Lord Beaverbrook, 
care less for Mr. Baldwin. The amiable qualities which 
have been his asset for so long are now felt to be a 
liability for the party. His prudent affection for 
Safeguarding disgusts the hot-blooded lovers of Pro- 
tection, and a leader who leads from behind seems to 
promise only a long sojourn in the wilderness. Nor 
does it appear that Mr. Baldwin can count on a very 
solid backing from his lieutenants. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain is with him at the moment, but Mr. 
Nevilie Chamberlain has views of his own—and has let 
them be known—and other people, no doubt without 
his consent, have hailed him as the Elijah who is to 
take the place of poor Elisha. Mr. Amery makes no 
secret of what he stands for. It is the tariff, the whole 
tariff and nothing but the tariff, and he has worked 
out a schedule of duties covering everything from eggs 
and bacon to kapok and isinglass. Lesser lights such 
as Lord Eustace Percy want the policy of the ‘‘ free 
hand,”’ and the trusty Mr. J. C. C. Davison announces 
what everyone but Mr. Baldwin admits, that the 
Referendum is-as dead as a doornail. 

Mr. Baldwin has come back, then, to as difficult a 
task as he has ever had in his life. If he intends to 
fight not merely Lord Beaverbrook but all that Lord 
Beaverbrook represents, his chances of success are 
poor. He may be right in the prudent view he takes 
about the advocacy of food taxes at a general election; 
but his prudence will be accounted unto him for cowar- 
dice. He is, of course, right in regarding Empire Free 
Trade as a chimera. The project as set out by Lord 
Beaverbrook is, indeed, fit for the Grand Academy of 
Lagado; it passes our understanding how anyone can 
at this moment seriously envisage the British Empire 
as ** a great free trade area protected by a tariff against 
the rest of the world, but with the Dominions freely 
admitted within the wall.’? The Dominions * freely 
admitted ’? — oh, Canberra, oh, Capetown, oh, 
Ottawa! But perhaps Lord Beaverbrook is not as 
rad as he seems, for he does tell us now that Empire 
Free Trade is like liberty—a noble ideal to strive for, 
but not realisable all at once. Quite. 

What matters for Mr. Baldwin, however, is not the 
impracticability of Lord Beaverbrook’s ideals or the 
electoral risks of food-taxes, but the necessity of 
striving for something. Mr. Baldwin is not by nature 
a striver; he is a drifter. We have been criticised for 
saying that for years past in these columns; to-day it 
is his own political friends, and not merely the declared 
rebels in the Tory camp, who are saying it. We hold 
no brief for any party, but we do in the interest of the 
country want to see every party effectively led. The 
need of the time is, indeed, for measures rather than 
men, but the measures themselves require men and 
leaders of men. Nor can those who believe in parlia- 
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mentary government, and hope to see it weather the 
storms that assail it, look with equanimity at grave 
party disunities. No party will be healthy or efficient 
unless it has at its head, not a master, but a chief who 
knows how to unite, to control and to inspire. Is 
Mr. Baldwin capable of leadership of that sort? He is 
going to show that he is, we are told. He has put the 
naughty boys of Paddington in the corner; he is calling 
Lord Beaverbrook’s bluff; he will presently make a 
pronouncement that will rally his flaccid supporters. 
It sounds well—and it would sound better if we had 
not heard so many similar threats and promises in the 


past. We shall watch Mr. Baldwin’s new efforts with 
sympathetic interest. But we would lay no odds on 
him. 


DANGER IN EUROPE 


Paris : September 29th. 
ROM time to time even the general public—which 
does not follow with great attention the course of 
international events, and is content with the know- 
ledge that at Geneva there is an organisation that discusses 
the desirability of permanent peace—is given a peep behind 
the curtain. What it sees appears alarming, because it is 
different from what it is usually told. In point of fact, 
there is nothing particularly new in Europe to-day; and the 
wave of pessimism is neither more nor less justified than it 
would have been last year. Much as I believe in the possi- 
bilities of the League of Nations, I am not sure whether it 
always renders useful services in interposing a screen 
between the public and the diplomatic realities of Europe. 
I am not sure that the public, fed upon comfortable words 
which often do not mean much, would not be better for a 
course of political facts. The public in all countries is apt 
to be deceived, and its anger may ultimately be directed 
against those who have deceived it. For my part, I think 
it salutary that the plain truth be told. I am not suggesting 
that excellent work has not been done at Geneva; but I do 
suggest that, behind the facade of the League, ordinary 
diplomatic activities continue on the old lines, and political 
passions are aroused in the old way. 

Recently a series of incidents has shocked the public and 
has done something, I trust, to persuade it that vigilance 
is as necessary as ever. Verbal exercises on the themes of 
federation, disarmament, international friendship, and the 
rest, are doubtless admirable, and are often useful, on 
condition that they do not lull us into a false sense of 
security. We cannot afford to forget that there are many 
elements of discord in Europe, and that in the final resort it 
depends upon us, plain citizens, to insist on the keeping of 
the solemn promises which have been freely made that there 
shall be no more war—at least in Europe. 

At the present time the unrest in Europe happens to have 
declared itself rather dramatically. Whether we are for 
or against European Federation, we see the proposal whittled 
down to European co-operation of a loose undefined senti- 
mental kind, and we see even this reduced proposal inter- 
preted in a dozen different manners, and objected to on a 
dozen different grounds, and set down for future considera- 
tion—buried not even with rhetorical flowers but with cold 
artificial wreaths. Whether we are revisionists or anti- 
revisionists, we see the treaties menaced on all sides, and we 
cannot but reflect on the dangers which, in the present 
organisation of Europe, are inherent in the dispute between 
revisionists and anti-revisionists. Whether we believe in 
force or in pacific methods, we see all over the Continent a 
perilous and clamorous insistence on rights and wrongs, 


claims and counter-claims; we see growing demands and 
growing resistance to those demands; we see national 
ambitions reasserting themselves and national oppositions 
being stiffened. It is not a happy picture, but it is not really 
a new picture; a veil has been pulled aside, and it is well 
that the veil should be pulled aside. 

The failure of the Franco-Italian negotiations on naval 
standards is not surprising. Nor do I think it is especially 
to be regretted. There are Frenchmen who openly declare 
that the problem has been tackled from the wrong end. 
That is certainly my view. This naval business is not some- 
thing which stands by itself and which can be treated in 
isolation. It is not the cause of strained relations, but the 
effect of strained relations. Even if the technical talks had 
resulted in a compromise we should not have advanced far 
towards a settlement. In England undue stress appears to 
be laid on this naval aspect of the Franco-Italian situation. 
Doubtless that is because it is supposed the naval accord 
of London will be placed in jeopardy unless France and Italy 
agree on tonnage and unities. It is probably not true that 
the London accord will be in jeopardy, despite the reserva- 
tion which would permit Great Britain to build more ships 
than are stipulated if France and Italy fail to come within 
the accord, and would thus liberate the United States by 
upsetting the equilibrium. For, in the first place, the accord 
is of limited duration, and in the second place, it is 
quite unlikely that in practice France and Italy will compel 
Great Britain, on any ground of security, to upset the 
balance with the United States. This is, in my view, a 
perfectly trivial consideration. It is of far more importance 
that France and Italy should not yet have reached an agree- 
ment as to their respective places in the general policy of 
Europe. Their division is far deeper than is indicated by 
this question of naval parity; and the most expert juggling 
with figures, and the finding of a formula which would 
concede the appearance of parity consistent with inferiority 
on one side, and the appearance of superiority consistent 
with a denial of parity on the other, would not touch the 
roots of Franco-Italian relations. For that matter the 
rectification of the Libyan frontiers and the determination 
of the status of Italians in Tunisia would not necessarily 
affect the European problem which is raised by the rival 
aims of the two countries. The longest way round is some- 
times the shortest way home, and it might be better for 
France and Italy to adjust their political conceptions before 
bothering with their naval problems, whose conditions would 
be radically altered were there a political settlement. 

But more spectacular is the rise of Hitlerism in Germany, 
and again France is one of the countries most immediately 
concerned. There is no country in Europe which is more 
sincerely on the side of peace than France. I would not 
pretend that France is particularly anti-militarist, or that 
France is particularly moral in its repudiation of war; but 
it so happens that peace for France is not only an ideal but 
an interest. France has everything to gain by the peaceful 
preservation of things as they are in Europe. It has every- 
thing to lose by the violent overthrow of the Versailles 
Treaty. Its policy has been constantly directed to the 
consolidation of the Europe of 1919. It would be strange 
were it otherwise; for France played a foremost part in 
shaping the Europe of 1919. Diplomatic methods have 
undergone some change, from Poincarism to Briandism, but 
the objective is unchanged. It was good policy to try to 
make Germany content with its lot; to offer concessions 
which might serve to make Germany more content; to 
forward the cause of the League, to enter into peace pacts, 
to advocate European Federation. But lately it has been 


obvious that Germany, which found it to its advantage to 
follow the French lead, and to obtain from peaceful co- 
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operation all that peaceful co-operation could offer, is now 
beginning to ask itself whether it is not strong enough to 
alter its tone. With the liberation of the Rhineland it felt 
free to intimate that the Versailles Treaty was never 
accepted but was imposed upon it. This intimation has 
been more or less discreet in accordance with the degree of 
discretion of responsible or irresponsible politicians. The 
song is the same, whether hummed softly or stridently 
screamed. Treviranus began to sing it loudly and now Hitler 
sings it deafeningly. 

It is possible that Hitler, who is entirely without dis- 
cretion, will frighten his compatriots by his howlings. His 
triumph at the polls has not sobered him as might have been 
expected ; it has intoxicated him. He does not seem to be 
alarmed at his own audacity as a more sensitive demagogue 
would be; he is exhilarated by it. At first when the German 
Fascists, or National Socialists, or Nazis, became the second 
largest party in Germany, with a voting strength of six and 
a half millions, it was said that the prospect of power would 
cause him to think of the difficulties in the execution of his 
policy. The common political experience of all countries is 
that the best way of taming extremists is to give them office. 
But it may be that there are exceptions to this rule. Hitler, 
who is nearer his goal than was generally anticipated, 
repeats his programme with at least equal emphasis, and he 
repeats it from a higher platform and under a louder 
sounding-board. He does not acknowledge any intention of 
reaching power by illegal methods, but he acknowledges 
that when once it is reached he will exercise it in what the 
world would regard as an illegal manner. He will not use 
the bullet before using the ballot; but he will use the ballot 
in order that he may, if need be, use the bullet. He will not 
seek to effect a coup d’état in Germany; but he will effect a 
coup d’état in Europe. 

Now a coup d’état in Germany would be bad enough; it 
might produce social and economic anarchy. But a coup 
d’état in Europe would be infinitely worse ; it might produce 
another great war. It is bad enough that he should, legally 
or illegally, exterminate his adversaries ; but it is infinitely 
worse that he should repudiate the Versailles Treaty. The 
very threat puts Poland on the qui vive, and it has resulted 
in a hardening of French feeling. It is quite conceivable that 
Hitler has reached the summit of success, and there will be 
a reaction against men and methods who open up to the gaze 
of the German people such terrifying prospects. It is even 
conceivable that were Hitlerism to advance as Hitler boasts 
it will, Hitler himself would react against methods which 
are terrifying. But in the meantime it seems to many people 
that he has gone some way to ruin the work of reconciliation. 
If he has not undone, he has at least halted, the efforts of 
M.Briand, and he has placed not only Germany but pacifism 
in a most unfavourable light. 

Happily there are sensible Frenchmen who are not dis- 
couraged—who believe that they must not falter in their 
efforts nor allow Briandism to be eclipsed. Doubtless there 
are foolish men who would close their eyes to Hitlerism and 
proceed blandly and blindly; doubtless there are, on the 
other side, men who would answer threat by threat; but 
in between are wiser men who would endeavour to remedy 
the conditions of which Hitlerism is a manifestation. Par- 
ticularly was I struck by an article by M. Auguste Gauvain 
in the Journal des Débats. He admitted that certain 
grandiose projects disappeared in a fog, but he asserted that 
it was more necessary than ever to stimulate the tendencies 
towards practical co-operation in Europe. The more one 
regards the general situation of Europe the more one sees 
the necessity of dealing with European economic disorder 


which engenders political trouble. The best observers in 





Germany agree that the success of Hitler is largely due to a 
wave of discontent, and this discontent is caused by misery, 
discouragement, and short-sightedness. The discontent 
shown in the elections is not so much with the foreign policy 
of Germany and the disabilities placed on Germany by the 
Treaty, as by the internal distress—the increase in the 
number of unemployed, the difficulties of agriculture, the 
closing of outlets to human energies and to goods. ‘ Beliey- 
ing that the present Government is not capable of dealing 
with the economic crisis, the voters have declared against it 
ill-humouredly, without pausing to think that they are thus 
aggravating the crisis. In their complete ignorance of politics 
they believe that a Hitlerian Government would improve 
matters, though in reality its advent would precipitate a 
catastrophe.’’ Thus there is more than ever need for a 
system of mutual economic assistance. In a Europe divided 
against itself, economic perturbations will produce disastrous 
political and social upheavals. 

That is the first lesson which we should take to heart. 
There is a second to which I referred in my last article. It is 
incomprehensible that, twelve years after the war, when it 
has become evident that some measure of treaty revision will 
sooner or later be inevitable, so few statesmen have seen that, 
despite the multiplication of international organisations, 
there is no body competent to deal with the problem of the 
pacific revision of treaties, if the revision of treaties should 
become urgent and necessary in the interest of Europe as 
a whole; that Article 19 of the Covenant is merely a blind 
alley; that no safety valve from national passions was 
provided in 1919, nor has it been provided since. 

SIsLEY HuDDLEsTon. 


THE CASE FOR IMPORT BOARDS 


\ ' J E are all eager to foster Empire trade, both because 
the Dominions are our best and most promising 
markets and because we realise that the success of 
Empire migration depends on the prosperity of the Empire 
countries. Some people have other reasons besides; but 
these two at least are common to us all. But, as we pointed 
out last week, proposals for the development of our trade 
with the Dominions usually founder on the rock of tariffs. 
It is undesirable, as well as impracticable politically, to put 
a tariff on just those goods which the Empire has to sell 
in the largest amounts. The home consumer will not stand 
a tariff on foreign wheat, or other cereals, or meat; and it 
would be suicidal to impose tariffs on the raw materials 
which we draw partly from the Empire and partly from 
foreign countries. The conclusion drawn in the past has 
been that we can offer the Dominions only goodwill and 
such practical help as the Empire Marketing Board is able 
to provide. But it is clear that this, valuable as it may be, 
is not enough to satisfy the producers of the Dominions, or 
to bring about any considerable expansion of Empire trade. 
Is there a way out of the difficulty ? 

Some months ago the proposal to adopt a system of 
Import Boards, or Purchase Boards, as the alternative to a 
tariff policy, seemed to be making considerable headway in 
this country. The proposal itself, without direct reference 
to tariffs, appeared in the Labour Party’s programme, and 
there was a good deal of sympathy for it among members of 
other parties. But of late there has been a change. As 
soon as it was seen that the question of Purchase Boards was 
likely to receive serious consideration the critics emerged. 
The plan was denounced as an instalment of Socialism 
applied to overseas trade, and as designed not to foster our 
dealings with the Empire, but to strike a mortal blow at 
private enterprise. It would lead, we are told, to all sorts of 
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international complications. It would mean that foreign 
trade would be subject to constant governmental inter- 
ference. In short, it would not do at all. 

These attacks were, of course, only to be expected. The 
creation of a Purchase Board to handle any important com- 
modity, such as wheat, would limit the sphere of private 
enterprise, just as the creation of the Central Electricity 
Board by a Conservative Government has limited private 
enterprise in another field. Just as much, and no more, if 
the scheme were rightly designed ; for no sensible advocate 
of Purchase Boards wants them to be so constituted as to be 
subject, in their daily business operations, to the ordinary 
methods of Treasury and parliamentary control. If we are to 
create Purchase Boards, we must give them in their business 
dealings a wide measure of administrative freedom, while 
preserving the control of Parliament over big questions of 
policy. This is precisely what the Conservative Govern- 
ment has done in its regulation of the electricity service ; 
and there is more than a suggestion of hypocrisy in the 
current denunciation of attempts to foster Empire trade and 
to cope with the difficulties of agriculture at home by a 
similar method. 

Doubtless the opposition to Purchase Boards was 
strengthened when it was realised that, under existing com- 
mercial treaties, they could be set up only on condition 
that they handled the home, as well as the imported, supply 
of any commodity brought within their scope. If, for 
example, we set up a Wheat Purchase Board, it will have, 
for international reasons as well as for reasons of common- 
sense, to buy both British and imported wheat. The 
proposal, therefore, arouses the hostility alike of home 
dealers and of importers, not only in the trades immediately 
concerned, but in all which fear that the success of a Board 
in one field might serve as a precedent for the creation of 
Boards to deal with other commodities. There is thus 
nothing surprising in the strength of the opposition; it is 
the common case of a rallying of threatened interests in 
support of the status quo, right or wrong. 

It is important, however, to meet the opposition with the 
clearest possible statement of how a properly constituted 
Purchase Board would work. Let us take the case of wheat, 
as wheat has been most in the public mind in connection 
with the proposal. If it were decided to control the wheat 
trade by this method, the first step would be the establish- 
ment of a national body with wide powers, analogous to the 
Central Electricity Board. Call this body the British Grain 
Corporation. It would be, not a council of representatives, 
but a Board of full-time officers, chosen for their business 
competence and knowledge of trade methods. Say three 
or five such officers, to whom could be added, if necessary, 
a body of part-time members so picked as to keep the 
Board in constant touch with the different sections of the 
trade. But the Board must be, above all, a business body, 
and neither a political junta nor a representative council of 
divergent trade interests. 

That is the first thing. The Board would at once become 
the sole importer of wheat into this country, and the sole 
purchaser of the home crop. But it by no means follows 
that all wheat would actually pass through its hands. It 
could license millers and others to purchase directly, as its 
agents, the greater part of the home supply, which would 
thus never pass physically under its control at all. It could 
arrange for direct delivery of imported wheat on arrival 
to the millers, and for bringing in supplies only as they were 
actually needed, thus avoiding expensive storage in this 
country (for it seems to be generally agreed that bulk storage 
in the country of origin is the more economical system). It 
would need no large and costly body of officials throughout 
the country; for its principle would be, wherever possible, 


to use persons in the trade, such as the millers, as its agents. 
There would be no need, at present, to take over the milling 
industry, any more than the Central Electricity Board has 
taken into its own hands the generation of electrical power. 

The chief business of the Corporation, or Board, would be 
the regulation of quantities imported and of selling prices. 
Here it would have a double aim—to make wheat-growing 
more remunerative for the British farmer and to give the 
Dominion producers an assured market for their supplies, 
without permitting any exploitation of the consumer either 
by the producing interests or by millers and bakers, or other 
persons engaged in the trade. The first of these objects 
would certainly involve a subsidy to the British farmer by 
the purchase of his wheat, for the present, at something 
above the current world price. This policy should not be 
pushed for the moment so far as to encourage a big increase 
in the home acreage under wheat. The object should be 
rather to make wheat-growing remunerative at the present 
level of output, and to encourage further production only 
to the extent to which it would be stimulated by the presence 
of an assured market at the price so fixed—fixed for long 
enough ahead to enable the farmer to know how much hz 
will get for his wheat before he sows it. 

The Corporation would thus—unless the Exchequer met 
the cost of the subsidy—have to face a loss on its purchase 
of home wheat. This loss could be neutralised in either of 
two ways. It could be passed on to the consumer by the 
adoption of the quota system, which would transfer payment 
of the enhanced price to the millers, and through them to the 
public. Or it could be spread over the imported wheat 
purchased by the Corporation, which would then be sold 
at a slightly higher price. This would also pass the loss on 
to the consumer, unless the Corporation made such 
economies in its purchases overseas as to cover the cost of 
the subsidy by this means. 

Come now to the imported supply. The Corporation could 
either buy from day to day, as the trade buys now, following 
the fluctuations of world prices, or could enter into forward 
bulk contracts for the delivery of overseas wheat at prices 
fixed in advance, either absolutely or on a sliding scale 
based on the general movement of world prices. Or it could 
adopt a combination of these methods. But, since one of 
the objects is to help the producers in the Dominions, clearly 
the Corporation must buy some of its supplies by the method 
of forward bulk contracts. This is the way in which we can, 
without tariffs, give the Dominion producers an effective 
preference. It would be most unwise to tie the Corporation 
down by law to a particular method of purchase. It must 
be left free to experiment. And it would be unwise, at the 
start, to make contracts for too long ahead, in face of the 
great uncertainty of the future course of world prices. Nor 
clearly can the British consumer be expected to pay the 
Dominion producer more than the fair average world price, 
apart from minor fluctuations. The benefit to the Dominions 
must come from an assured market at an assured price, and 
not from a higher price. We cannot afford to subsidise the 
Dominion growers; nor will they expect it. They will get 
fully enough if market and price are both secured to them in 
advance. 

It is not suggested that the Corporation should buy only 
Empire wheat, but simply that it should not, for the present, 
make forward bulk contracts outside the Dominions. It 
must be free to make up its total needs from other sources, 
from the Argentine and Russia, for example; and the 
cheaper it can buy in these cases the more gain it will have to 
set against the subsidy to the British farmer. Dumped 
wheat will at once become a benefit, instead of a danger. 
The Corporation, buying at fixed prices at home and in the 
Dominions, and at fluctuating prices elsewhere, will sell at 
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prices, stable over fairly long periods, designed to recover 
its costs. It will have now a surplus and now perhaps a 
temporary deficit; but, with control of selling prices in its 
hands, it will be in a position to balance its accounts over 
a period—say, over three years. 

This is, of course, only the barest outline of a possible 
scheme. It leaves many points untouched, and many 
questions unanswered. But it suffices, we think, to show 
that a practicable scheme can be worked out, and to transfer 
the discussion from generalities about the benefits or dangers 
of Socialism to the merits and defects of a working proposal. 
When the matter comes up at the Imperial Conference it is 
to be hoped that it will be discussed in this spirit, and 
referred to a Committee which can face the difficulties and 
propose at least the outlines of a concrete scheme. For we 
shall only know whether the policy of Purchase Boards does 
or does not provide a way out of the Free Trade-Tariff 
impasse, and a practicable means of stimulating Empire 
trade, when the question has been discussed on a basis of 
actual proposals which can be criticised and amended. We 
have in this article done no more than suggest the essential 
outlines of a scheme; but we think, at the least, we have 
shown that there is a strong case for further investigation. 


THE MAP 


HERE are two principal means of securing a restful 
holiday. The first is not to possess a map. The 


second is not to possess a car. To go anywhere with 
both a map and a car is to invoke the spirit of unrest and 
to become the slave of the place where one is not—no longer 
an idler but an unpaid chauffeur plying along unknown 
roads till the fall of evening. I should have been perfectly 
happy at Oban if I had not bought a map, and, even after 
I had bought a map, I should still have been reasonably 
happy if I had not had a car. On the back of the menu at 
the hotel at which I stayed Oban is described as ‘ the 
Charing Cross of the Western Highlands,’ and even this 
enthusiastic phrase fell short of doing justice to the beauty 
of the place. A blue bay and the land rising steeply around 
it, a medley of mainland that looks like island and of island 
that looks like mainland, inlets of the sea bordered with 
golden seaweed at low tide all along the coast, the heights of 
Mull appearing huge and unsubstantial in the quiet of even- 
ing, a little golf-course where it is possible to play badly 
almost in secret towards the end of September, good 
weather, oyster-catchers whistling along the shore—what 
more is needed to induce a man to settle down in peace as one 
who has reached the end of his journey? ‘‘ This,’ I said, 
looking round me at the fourth tee, “‘ is the most beautiful 
country I have seen.”’ I had said it of other places, but 
never with profounder conviction. The ball sang into the 
air, and by a rare and curious fluke fell on the not distant 
green. ‘* This,’’ I said to myself, ** is Paradise.”’ 

Desiring to learn something of so exuberantly beautiful a 
country, I returned to the town, entered a shop and bought 
amap. I knew when my eye caught the island of Skye that 
peace for me was over. Just to set foot on that little corner 
of the island nearest the mainland would be enough. It 
was only about a hundred and twenty miles away by road— 
an easy afternoon’s journey. We should return to Oban 
almost immediately, but to have come so far and not to go 
on as far as Skye was impossible. I fetched the car round, 
and within a few minutes we were crossing the metal bridge 
at Conall Ferry with hearts so full that we scarcely grudged 
the ten-shillings toll that we had to pay at the farther end. 
It must be admitted that the scene at every turn on the 
northern journey is intoxicating. It must also be admitted 
that the further you advance the more unspeakable the roads 


oa 


become. To drive along them at more than twenty miles 
an hour is like sitting in one of those unpleasant machines 
in which one paid for being shaken to a jelly at Wembley, 
They are scarcely roads at all, but infernal devices for 
turning a motor-car into a bucking broncho. Still, when 
we arrived at Ballachulish, the tide was flowing out of the 
loch in the colours of a peacock, and the whole world seemed 
perfect except the uninviting little ferry-boat on which we had 
to cross in the car. Gingerly I drove the car down the sloping 
jetty and swung its nose round so as not to miss the ram- 
shackle-looking boards up which we had to climb aboard. 
It was my first experience of this kind of ferry, and I 
reflected that I should not like to bring a car down those 
slippery stones on a wet day. Then down the boards again 
and up the steep stones on the other side, and off along a 
road which ultimately became a kind of strip of bombed 
battlefield which should have been marked as passable only 
for tanks. The men who are now at work on it have made it 
temporarily even less of a road than it can originally have 
been. We moved slowly from red flag to red flag, now 
bumping through mud, now crawling over sharp-pointed 
boulders, through scenery that my companion declared was 
magnificent but at which I had no time to look. Then a 
night at Invergarry, with its water-ousels and its crossbills 
along the borders of its wooded glen. Then, next morning, 
over the mountains along roads compared to which the 
earlier roads were masterpieces of human efficiency. Even 
at a pace of fifteen miles an hour the car rattled and 
shook as though something were tormenting her, and she 
were attempting to get rid of all her screws in order to 
secure relief. I had seen pot-holes before, but here there 
was little else but pot-holes till we reached Dornie Ferry 
and once more crawled down the jetty and up on to the 
barge. Then a few more miles to Kyle of Lochalsh, and 
another ferry across the half-mile of water to Skye, and off 
along a better road than we had seen since we left Fort 
William. 

Searcely had we landed in Skye when a gloomy blast of 
wind descended from the mountains. The evening, how- 
ever, was extraordinarily beautiful, and the peaks on the 
mainland stood up in the last light of the day like islands 
in a dream. We had intended to go as far as Sligeachan, 
but the little whirlpools of wind that came down from the 
gaps in the mountains suggested that a storm was coming, 
and we were content to spend the night above Broadford 
pier, amid the entrancement of hills seen beyond the sea. 
I had been told of a week of rough weather in which it was 
impossible to work the ferry, and if a storm was brewing 
I had nowish to spend a week under drenching rains on Skye. 
And a storm was brewing. It began to howl before I was 
asleep. The blinds rattled, the floods poured down, and Oban, 
more than a hundred miles away, seemed like a wilfully 
deserted Eden among my melancholy forebodings. It was 
no better when we reached the ferry for our return journey 
the next morning. The wind was blowing and the rain 
falling and the waves rising. The ferrymen were wearing 
oilskins and sou’-westers. The ferry looked but a frail craft 
to face a rising storm, and the stones of the inclined plane 
of the jetty, overgrown with seaweed towards the bottom, 
looked infinitely slippery. I went into a small shop to 
buy cigarettes and, in order to encourage myself, said ” 
the girl, “‘ It doesn’t seem so rough, after all.” “ No, 
she said, “ it’s just nasty and horrid.”? In case we should 
get swept out to sea, I decided that it would be well 
to provision ourselves before starting, and, after a tour 
of the shops, returned with two packets of biscuits (4d.), one 
slab of chocolate (1s.), four packets of cigarettes (4s.), and 
a half-bottle of whisky (6s. 6d.). Then to the wheel, and 
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down the slippery-looking jetty and off across the half-mile 
of water. This now seemed a very much greater distance 
than it had seemed on the previous evening. Still, to be 
back on the mainland was worth the journey, and the very 
pot-holes on the roads had the appearance of familiar 
friends. After leaving Kyle of Lochalsh, however, I 
tried to avoid a worse one than usual, drove along the 
very edge of the road, which was a mere slither of mud, and, 
before I knew what had happened, the car had skidded into a 
deep ditch, heeled over, and hit a stone wall a terrific thump 
which sent the broken glass of the windscreen splintering 
into the car. “‘ That,’ said I, ‘* is the threepenny bits,”’ for 
my companion had told me that threepenny bits are 
unlucky, and one is always being given them in change in 
Scotland. The car, having struck the wall, then partly 
righted herself on one wheel in the ditch, and with the help 
of bottom gear and many groanings she at last struggled 
back to the road with a jerk. As we knew of no garage where 
the car could be examined and the injuries repaired, there 
was nothing to be done except to go ahead. With the feeling 
that the brakes might have been damaged or that a wheel 
might come off at any minute, it is not an ideal journey 
over the water and over the mountains from Kyle of 
Lochalsh to Invergarry, and the wind on the mountains: 
blew upon us as if with particular spite at our escape. No 
other human being, no other car we met on those barren 
solitudes, and we arrived back at Invergarry drenched with 
the water that had poured through the windscreen. 

It was on the next day that the real floods fell. The 
storm had swollen to a gale, and the water came down in 
cold avalanches. To sit at the wheel was like being a helms- 
man on a wild night at sea. Through the broken windscreen 
the tempest of rain swept in, poured itself up one’s sleeves, 
drenched one to the backbone, and before long one was sitting 
in a pool of water. White waterfalls were gushing down the 
mountain sides. Here and there along the road one had to 
drive through lakes of water that leaped over the bonnet of 
the car like waves over the bow of a boat, and blew into one’s 
lap. I thought enviously of Dr. Johnson travelling in 
Scotland in the comparative comfort of the eighteenth 
century, and, when we reached the hotel on the north side 
of Ballachulish ferry we went in and changed our clothes 
while waiting for lunch. On the previous day, we learned, 
the ferry on one occasion when bringing over a car, had 
made three attempts to land, and in the end had been driven 
back to the jetty on the other side. The wind in the tele- 
phone wires, screaming and yammering, suggested that sort 
of thing. It was scarcely possible to open the hotel door 
against its fury. The swollen rivers pouring into the loch, 
too, had set up a strong current that as it met the tide 
tossed and whirled in the wind. There were moments in 
which I thought of settling in the hotel for the night, but 
other cars were crossing, and Oban was a magnet. Once 
more, then, out into the raging tempest, our torn hood 
flying and flapping, with a sound like bursting tyres, down 
the steep jetty, up the rickety boards on to the wet deck 
and off to sea. We hugged the shore for some way, and then 
struggled slowly across the swirling waters, then hugged the 
shore on the other side, feeling as though we were about to 
be beaten on to the rocks at every instant, and with no sense 
of certainty till the ropes were out and the barge bound to 
the jetty. Now that it is all over I will confess that the 
steadiness of these ferries in a gale is wonderful. But some- 
how one does not quite trust them. At least, I didn’t. 

And so on, with the billows of the rain soaking us, and 
the storm rushing at us, and our hearts happy in the know- 
ledge that, if a wheel did not come off, we should be dining 
in Oban, and that we should be able to get a new windscreen. 

The next morning I went out after breakfast and spent 


all the threepenny bits—there were more than a dozen—that 
I had in my pockets. Then I opened the map and looked 
at Skye and the far north of Scotland and felt a strange 


longing to go back—some day—and see some of the things I 
had missed. v. ¥ 


ARABLE PRAIRIE FARMING 


ROM the platform of the “ Fifteen ’? Harvester, 
kK working under its own power and drawn by a small 
** Caterpillar ’’ tractor of equal independence, I saw 
for the first time, in an English cornfield, the transatlantic 
method of harvesting. We were on the Lincolnshire heaths, 
the tableland of the centre of the county that slopes down 
into strong heavy soil and commands a view over one of 
the most beautiful stretches of countryside in England, with 
its mellow red-brick, red-tiled farmhouses and outbuildings, 
its suggestion of perennial and abiding peace. There was 
no hint of a problem other than that suggested by lowering 
clouds, broken here and there by streaks of blue. But in 
truth the Harvester on which I travelled, perhaps at the rate 
of two and a-half miles, round the field of barley in which 
clover had been planted, was a clever man’s challenge to 
the market reports of the day, the reports that told you hsw 
English wheat was being sold at the great country centres for 
thirty shillings per quarter of five hundred and four pounds. 
This is considerably less than it was in the last years before 
the war, when the four-pound loaf cost fivepence and the 
grain importers, the millers and the bakers were content with 
reasonable profits. 

The Harvester, using petrol in preference to paraffin, 
moved steadily, cutting the straw just above the level of 
the clover tops. As it did so straw and grain were caught 
up, the barley was threshed, the straw cast aside, and the 
undressed grain, with its admixture of poppy and other weed 
seeds, came pouring through one of two pipes on the 
platform into the sack waiting to receive it. So soon as that 
sack was filled the operator turned a handle and the grain 
flowed into another that was empty, while he tied up the full 
sack, allowed it to slip into its appointed place and put a 
new one in position. The work was continuous, and the 
Harvester was unaffected by the pace of the tractor, because 
both were working independently, and though three men 
were in charge, it was possible for them to leave the tractor 
to move ahead unguarded until a corner was reached, and 
the levers were called into play. The machine was handling 
about two acres an hour, or fourteen acres a day. It must 
be remembered that in September, when the morning dew is 
heavy, it is not possible to start early. Evening comes all 
too soon when men are busy, and the sudden heavy shower 
will suspend work whether you are using a self-binder or the 
more modern method. 

One of the first and foremost points to note was that there 
could be no waste of grain. As the corn was cut it passed 
straight on to the drum and from the drum to the sack, 
thence to be carted to the plant that dresses and, if neces- 
sary, dries the grain at a cost of about one shilling a quarter ; 
after that it would pass into a cemented rat-proof granary. 
(By the way, this drying machine can be used for chipping 
unsaleable potatoes for cows.) In the ordinary harvest opera- 
tion, with the familiar self-binder, which is in itself a vast im- 
provement on the scythes and sickles of our grandfathers, the 
sheaf tied by the binder falls with a thud to the ground, and 
if the grain is ripe sheds a certain amount. Then comes man 
or woman to pick up the sheaf and arrange it in a stook, 
and in so doing to shake some more ears out; later on the 
carter arrives, thrusts the fork into the sheaf, throws it 
into the cart and wastes a little more, and after him the 
stack worker lifts the sheaf into place with the further 
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inevitable shaking. While the sheaves are standing in the 
fields the birds take heavy toll; in Scotland I have seen late 
stooks black with grouse in the early morning, and there are 
plenty of birds of small size and large appetite. If the grain 
be damp and is left for March winds to dry, rats and mice 
take heavy tithe; the rat at least spoils more than it eats, 
biting out the sweet part of the kernel and leaving the rest. 
Mr. Mark Hovell, after careful experiment and calculation, 
declared that one hundred rats in six months will eat or 
waste sixteen quarters of wheat, the equivalent of more 
than two thousand quartern loaves. All these losses are 
avoided by the use of the Harvester; I am told that the 
saving is equivalent to three bushels an acre all round. 

On the prairie farms of the United States and Canada, 
where there are no hedges, and the large fields are as flat as 
the palm of your hand, they reckon that two men working 
ten-hour shifts for forty-seven days in the year, with Cater- 
pillar tractors and Harvesters, will plough, sow and reap a 
thousand acres of corn, and the yield across the Atlantic 
varies from ten to thirty bushels per acre, largely in accord- 
ance with the measure of nitrogenous fertiliser given. Some 
men like to farm well, others like to run the farm out and, 
if possible, sell it as a going concern to what is called a 
sucker, otherwise a young gentleman who is new to the 
business. Here in our limited homeland, where big fiat 
fields are to seek, conditions can never be quite the same, 
but under this very new system of prairie arable farming, 
which is only practised to-day by a handful of men, I am 
told that three skilled workers can handle five hundred acres. 
They can plough at the rate of twelve acres a day, harrow 
with the great disc harrows that are so economical and 
effective, at the rate of twenty acres a day and harvest two 
acres in an hour. The minimum arable area of a farm 
on which the necessary outlay in machinery becomes a 
paying proposition, is about four hundred acres, and this 
should not hold more than twenty fields. Three men would 
certainly run the four hundred acres, and to make this work 
effective a new rotation is being practised. It consists of 
two white straw crops followed by trefoil or rape, which can 
either be fed or ploughed in, preferably the latter, and the 
dressing is left entirely to artificials, North African phos- 
phates the chief of them. Seeds and roots play no part in 
this dispensation, and the voice of the bullock will not be 
heard in the land, the four-course rotation and farming for 
manure disappear. The cornfield is opened up with a 
binder, and the labour costs of corn production have been 
worked out at one day per man per acre, while the cost per 
acre for harvesting is only six shillings to seven shillings. 
When the corn is being handled at the end of the summer it 
is necessary to increase the ordinary staff and to bring in 
a few casual workers. 

Another advantage of the new harvesting is that the work, 
so far as it is done, is complete. The self-binder may have a 
splendid day in the harvest fields, and there may be count- 
less sheaves awaiting their hour when the day is done, but 
should the weather change the crop may lie and rot in the 
fields for weeks, while if the Harvester had been over the 
same ground nothing would be left except the straw, and it 
is possible, by means of a distributor working behind the 
Harvester, to spread this evenly over the land and leave it 
to be ploughed in, while if it is of any value it can, of course, 
be picked up where it falls and stacked or baled. In all 
probability this last will be the fashion of its usage, because 
straw has an increasing value, either for litter, chaff or 
thatching, as the case may be. The great barley field over 
which I travelled on the platform of the Harvester was clear 
of grain by three o’clock in the afternoon. Coming south 
towards evening, we ran into wet weather, but if the clouds 


—— 


spent their energies on that barley field they hurt nothing 
save the straw; the grain was safe. 

Prairie arable farming is a revolution. Nay more—it may 
provide a solution of the problem of corn growing, because 
on land that is rented at a low figure it is possible to 
produce wheat at thirty shillings an acre, and we may take 
it that if that is to be the price for long a public, beginning 
to wake up to the scandal of present prices, will insist upon 
bread at a fair figure, and when this is forthcoming the whole 
industrial situation will change, and for the better. The one 
matter for regret in this new husbandry is that the machine 
must replace the man. Corn and again corn, then a green 
crop ploughed in, and double cultivation by disc harrows 
that leave nothing to chance, and then corn again—here is 
the new order. It is likely to be the programme on all level 
land, because there is so little that cannot produce four 
quarters to the acre, provided it is properly fed, and if, as 
Sir Roland Biffin hopes, the time comes when the national 
average increases from four to five, there is not the least 
reason to doubt our ability to compete with overseas 
supplies. In the extension of our arable areas by several 
million acres—a dream of the future this, but by no means 
fantastic—we shall at least keep a considerable number of 
men employed at good wages, because, although the skilled 
agricultural labourer learns quite quickly to handle 
machinery, he is entitled to and receives something well 
above the statutory figure. On the farm I visited the 
limited staff could earn £2 a week, as against a trifle over 
thirty shillings, and in addition to this there were oppor- 
tunities of overtime, taken so readily that some of the work 
in the autumn was done by artificial light. Whether the 
new method can be applied to heavy clays, where the 
‘* ridge and furrow ”’ method is necessary to ensure adequate 
drainage, is the one question that is open to doubt at 
present. 

A year or two ago the term “ prairie farming ”’ struck 
terror into the heart of everyone who loves the land. I 
suppose the most of us saw in imagination vast stretches of 
grassland with neglected hedges, broken fences and stock 
that would have to be rounded up by some modern equiva- 
lent of the cowboy. But arable prairie farming is quite 
another thing, and if the pioneers of the movement succeed 
there is no doubt that it will spring up in every direction. 
And then—one cannot venture further, because it is not 
safe to give free rein to imagination. But in 1927, the last 
year of which I have the figures before me, we imported grain 
and flour into this country to the value of upwards of 
£110,000,000. Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
WHITE AND BLACK IN SOUTH AFRICA 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—‘* N. L.’s ” article in your current number calls for 
one comment which I should like to make. He tells us that 
the latest effort of the South African Government is to 
‘“‘ persuade the master bakers of Johannesburg to discharge 
their African employees—and replace them by Europeans, 
the difference between European and African rates of pay 
being met out of taxation, which, of course, is largely paid 
by Africans.’’ The facts of this matter I believe are that on 
the 5th or 6th of August last an English newspaper in 
Johannesburg published details of the above scheme. The 
copy was taken over by most of the newspapers in South 
Africa. It was stated that the scheme was “ to kill two birds 
with one stone ’’—to make more native labour available for 
the mines, whose shortage is never said to be less than 13,000; 
and to release natives for European agriculture, since with 
the increase of the acreage under arable cultivation a con- 
tinuous shortage is felt there. The scheme was to provide 4 
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subsidy to master bakers for twelve months only. That 
period would see the apprenticeship of white workmen in the 
bakeries. Afterwards, presumably with the assistance of 
Wage Board regulations to maintain the native wages at 
an uneconomically high level, the newly-made white bakers 
would be able to hold their own. The scheme, the inspired 
newspapers stated, was regarded by the Government “‘ not as 
a palliative, but as a definite solution of the unemployment 

roblem.”’ . 

The kite was flown. The next day no details could be 
given. Opinions were expressed, and it was possibly to draw 
these that the supposed scheme had been made public. The 
following day the existence of the scheme was categorically 
denied by a semi-official Dutch newspaper. There, so far as 
I know, the matter rests. 

Whether any morals are to be drawn from this journalistic 
incident we cannot be quite sure. So far as I can see, none 
that we were not already well aware of. A slight but notice- 
able increase in the number of white semi-unemployables 
appears to have given the lead to the Cabinet to concentrate 
still further on its white labour policy. Customs tariff dis- 
criminations against firms employing too large a proportion 
of coloured labour was another suggestion in this connection. 
The determination of the South African Nationalists to make 
their country the manufacturing workshop of the continent 
ot Africa is equalled only by their comic determination to 
achieve this without employing, selling to, or having any 
other truck with the native population of the continent. 

108 Guilford Street, W.C.1. Yours, etc., 

September 29th. D. M. GoopFELLow. 


AMERICA AND INDIA 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Owing to my absence from London I have not been 
able to see Mr. Thompson’s letter until now. I have read it 
with attention, and had I any doubts concerning the advis- 
ability of my earlier letter they would be removed by the 
pleasure which I feel at having evoked from Mr. Thompson 
such a reply. 

Those of us whose nerves are a little frayed by the per- 
petual carping criticism—usually stupid—of things American, 
and who have the temerity to believe that, in the long run, 
the:state of Anglo-American relations matters more to us as a 
race than the state of Anglo-Indian relations, can only wish 
that more people would essay to imitate Mr. Thompson’s 
admirable urbanity and fair-mindedness. If my previous 
letter has seemed, by implication, to do Mr. Thompson an 
injustice, I make solemn confession of sin. With Mr. Thomp- 
son’s second paragraph, let me add, I agree (he asks my 
opinion). American progressive papers suffer from the 
“minority complex.’ And his third paragraph may I 
venture to applaud ?—Yours, etc., 

Stockholm. 


GeorceE E. G. Catiin. 
September 26th. 


THE UNTOUCHABLES 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 


Smr,—Mr. B. Shiva Rao’s remark that he does not know 
whether I have first-hand knowledge of India needs comment. 
I lived in India (off and on) from July, 1878, to January, 
1909. My work and business led me from Lashio (near China) 
on the east to the Khyber Pass (and beyond to the Hindu 
Kush) on the west, and from Mytkhina (Burma), Sadiya 
(Assam), the Dooars (near Sikhim), Darjeeling, Simla, 
Peshawur on the north, to Secunderabad (Nizam’s territory), 
Bangalore (Mysore) on the south of India; and my interest 
led me to some of the sacred places of the Jains, Buddhists 
and Hindus. I mention only Benares and Madura and Bodh- 
Gaya. The area covered in this way is quite as large as 
that of the Simon Commission, and greater than that of the 
Chinese pilgrims of the fourth and seventh centuries (Fa-hien 
and Hiuen Sang), whose opinions and impressions are the 
guide of historians for their periods. 

I may add that I can converse with the ordinary man in 
two Indian languages, and I often turn to the Nagari edition 
of the Prem Sagar (‘‘ The Ocean of Love’’), the religious book 
of the ordinary people. Reading it to-day, I came across an 
expression I often heard applied to the ‘‘ untouchables.” It 
is “‘ murh kujati ’”’ (you fool of a low caste!). If a person’s 
presence and shadow are deemed pollution, surely it is no 
exaggeration to use the term “‘ despised and rejected.”’ 

I note in the Times of to-day that Dr. Ambedkar says 
that ‘Congress wanted to force its views on them [the 


depressed classes], but they were fighting for freedom and 
would not permit that tyranny.” I also read the speech of 
Dr. Ambedkar (a fellow graduate in science of London 
University) at the All-India Depressed Classes Congress at 
Nagpur some weeks ago. He objected to the Nehru plans 
for the untouchables as not being sufficiently generous to 
their hopes and aspirations.—Yours, etc., 
Stapleton, Bristol. 
September 29th. 


CHARING CROSS AND WATERLOO 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I was glad to read your stimulating and suggestive 
article on the subject of the Southern Railway terminus. 
am in general agreement with its proposals, though I demur 
to the destruction of Waterloo Bridge. But there is one point 
—and a point of great importance, as it seems to me—that 
“*S. K. R.”’ does not discuss. I mean the question of putting 
the new terminus underground, as has been done with similar 
termini in New York and elsewhere. 

The advantages of this are obvious. Are there any serious 
disadvantages, except that of cost? And would the cost in 
fact be excessive, considering the valuable purposes to which 
the ground above could be put? 

No doubt the cost would be greater if Charing Cross Station 
were sunk on its present site, for this would entail the con- 
struction of tunnels to cross the river. But an underground 
terminus on the Surrey side (whether at Waterloo or under 
the Lion Brewery) would obviate that difficulty.—Yours, etc. 

H 


WALTER SAISE. 


September 29th. 





To the Editor of THE NEw StTaTESMAN. 


Sir,—The latest design I have seen in connection with the 
proposed Charing Cross bridge was reproduced in a morning 
paper a day or two before the publication of the article in 
your last issue. It showed an immense new group of com- 
mercial and other buildings above a new Southern Railway 
terminus which had all the platforms underground. The 
buildings not only covered the site of the existing station, 
but extended to the Embankment, obliterating everything 
between Northumberland Street and Villiers Street, including 
of course the Playhouse. We may anticipate that when the 
L.C.C. Advisory Committee starts on its work of reviewing 
the new plans it will find among them not a few designs in 
which a Strand-Embankment development of this kind is 
assumed as unavoidable. And, notwithstanding the Govern- 
ment’s declaration that the removal of Charing Cross station 
is vital to the scheme, there is good reason to believe that a 
strong effort will be made to retain the terminus on the north 
side of the river. 

Any such solution of the problem, if at all practicable, 
would involve a reversion to the central feature of the scheme 
put forward by the Royal Commission—namely, the double 
railway and road bridge, either in the two-deck form or else 
making a bridge of very great width. That ought to be 
ruled out, as an undesirable way of treating the river at this 
point, and as both inconvenient and enormously expensive. 

Meanwhile, the L.C.C. should certainly have its attention 
pointedly called to a piece of development which, if carried 
out without reference to the river plan, will create a fresh 
difficulty. The island site on the east side of Trafalgar 
Square—which includes South Africa House, the Golden Cross 
Hotel, and the post office—is marked for demolition and 
rebuilding on an ambitious scale. This is one of the great 
sites of the world. For years past it has been crying aloud 
for reconstruction. But what will happen if the work should 
be undertaken and completed, as it easily may be, before the 
problem of the bridge has been solved? The fact should at 
least be obvious that at Charing Cross a serious effort must 
be made to avoid large casual building schemes which in a 
few years may have to be undone.—Yours, etc., 


F. J. WHITEHEAD. 


THE GOLD SUPPLY 
To the Editor of THe New STaTESMAN. 


Str,—You say in your article ‘‘ Gold and the League ” 
(September 20th, 1930) that ‘‘ the real cause of the whole 
upset in world trade lies in the enforced fall of general prices 
through the restricted basis of monetary supply.” 

But the implication that the banks can control this situa- 
tion by their power over the use of gold does not take account 
of the usual interaction of demand and supply. If the value 
of gold is increased by its scarcity, should we not expect to 
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find that countered by an increased supply of new gold and a 
boom in the gold-mining industry? Is such an effect notice- 
able at present, and, if not, why not? An answer to this 
question would assist in the understanding of your very 
important article.—Yours, etc., W. Drury. 
Binsted Rectory, Arundel, Sussex. 
September 27th. 


[Our correspondent overestimates the elasticity of the 
supply of new gold. The supply from the South African 
mines has been increasing; but it cannot, for physical reasons, 
increase nearly enough to counteract the other forces at work. 
The new gold produced each year forms only a very small 
fraction of the total monetary supply; and much of the new 
gold is needed for industrial uses. Actually, whatever the 
course of prices, the supply of new gold seems likely to fall 
before many years have passed, because many of the South 
African mines will have passed their most productive stage. 


—Ep., N.S.] 


FILMS AND CENSORSHIP 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Hubert Griffith’s remarks on ‘ film-mindedness ” 
in his review of The Film Till Now and A Voyage to Purilia 
are a timely reminder that the film has yet to make public 
acknowledgment to the stage and literature for the manufac- 
ture of the banality and crudity that Mr. Griffith rightly 
deplores. 

It is obvious to all those not “‘ stage-minded,’’ who visit 
the rather large number of theatres outside the West End of 
London, and many inside, that sentiments and situations 
having no relation to human sentiments and situations are 
not unique to the film. This fact appears to be familiar to 
dramatic critics, since they wisely confine their remarks to 
the technical concomitants of a play and ignore its content. 
Nor does, nor did, widely-read fiction bear any relation to 
the events of this world. 

This ‘‘ tu quoque ”’ attack broadens Mr. Griffith’s accusa- 
tion without weakening it. Nevertheless, it is amusing to see 
the stage perched on the narrow foothold of its dignity, 
unhampered by a censorship so chaste that it bans all themes 
other than the steps leading to legalised consummation of 
sexual desire, indulging in the merry pastime of mote- 
picking. 

Incidentally, the inanity of the censorship is not to be 
derived, as Mr. Griffith suggests, from the films it censors, 
but from its origin, regulations for the prevention of fire; 
from its rules, apparently mumbled through a top-hat in a 
psycho-analyst’s waiting-room; and to its objection to hurting 
the feelings of all those who make a point of never going to 
the cinema. 

For all that, it is scarcely a matter for congratulation that 
the intellectual level reached by the average film after thirty- 
five years is scarcely higher than that reached by the average 
play after several thousand. 

Perhaps the fault lies with the spectators. Purilia was a 
well-charted country long before Le Prince turned his camera 
on Leeds Bridge. It is the mental home of a suburbanised 
fact-shy civilisation.—Yours, etc., 

9 Church Circle, 

South Farnborough, Hants. 


Rosert A. FAIRTHORNE. 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


SOCIETY 


Sir,—My attention has been directed to THE New Srares- 
MAN of September 20th, in which your City correspondent, 
Mr. A. Emil Davies, in a note on building societies, commits 
the (to us) serious error of stating that the Abbey Road 
Building Society “‘ has restricted the amount it will accept 
for its 5 per cent. free of tax shares to £500.’’ The limit 
which has in fact been temporarily applied to new share 
accounts is exactly double Mr. Davies’s figure—namely, 
£1,000. 

We have been subjected to considerable inconvenience by 
Mr. Davies’s statement, since many of our members have 
inquired whether a further change in policy has been made: 
it is unnecessary to point out that these members have like- 
wise been put to the needless trouble of making the inquiries. 
I should be glad, therefore, if you would kindly give equal 
publicity to the correction which is called for—that the 
temporary limit applied to new share accounts is £1,000 and 
not £500. 


I will not make any further comment on Mr. Davies’s note, 
except to say that its tone may be fairly held to be exceed- 
ingly regrettable. ‘The society for which I can speak—the 
Abbey Road—is certainly not ‘‘ embarrassed ’’ by success, 
but has merely decided to take what has been widely 
acclaimed as wise and far-sighted action designed to meet a 
phase which all competent authorities regard as transitory, 

Abbey House, Yours, etc., 

. Upper Baker Street, N.W.1. Haroitp BEeLLMAN 

September 26th. (General Manager, 
Abbey Road Building Society). 

[Mr. Emil Davies writes: Mr. Bellman’s statement is, of 
course, correct. I regret the error, which was based upon 
faulty recollection of the Abbey Road Building Society’s 
circular of July 19th, which stated that “‘ a shareholder with 
£500 already at credit may add up to a further £500 to the 


share account, but any further sum remitted will be placed 
in a deposit account.”’ 


As regards the concluding portion of Mr. Bellman’s letter 
may I quote the following extract from the Manchester 
Guardian’s report of the speech of Sir Enoch Hill, Chairman 
of the National Association of Building Societies, to the 
annual conference at Eastbourne last June: 


Sir Enoch said he had been asked how they were going to maintain 
an annual income of £140,000,000, or to continue to increase their 
number of accounts by nearly a quarter of a million a year, or to find 
securities for new mortgage loans aggregating £75,000,000 per annum. 
“Frankly, I do not know,” said Sir Enoch: ‘I do know, however 
that our financial resources were never so strong and our prestige 
never as high as at present.” ’ , 


—Ep., N.S.] 
THE LEAD TREATMENT OF CANCER 


To the Editor of THe New SraTEsMAN. 


_ Smr,—The lead cure for desperate cases of cancer was 
introduced by Paracelsus. He died in 1541. 

He recommended that it should not be used unless every 
other resource had failed, since the “‘ cold spirit of Saturn ” 
might quench not only the cancer but also the life. 

Research Laboratories, Yours, ete., 


Portobello Street, Sheffield. Ottver C. pe C. Extis. 
September 27th. 


Miscellany 


ENGLISH NARRATIVE VERSE 


N A Book of Narrative Verse*, which has been added 

to that excellent series ‘‘ The World’s Classics,’? we 

: have one of the best recent anthologies of English narra- 

tive verse, and, like most good anthologies, it will provide 
even the well-read lover of poetry with some unfamiliar pieces. 
For example, it was with a shock of pleasure that I read 
here Crabbe’s Peter Grimes, and made my first acquain- 
tance with that remarkable poem. An anthology is not a 
bsok to read; it is a lucky bag to dip into, and its merit 
depends wholly upon the quality and quantity of its prizes. 
To try to read an anthology consecutively is like trying to 
go all round the walls of a picture gallery looking at every 
picture in turn. I know there are people who do such things, 
but they do not see pictures or read poems; they merely 
take off their hats to them out of politeness because it is good 
manners to have done so. The best way to read an anthology 
is to take it up cccasionally, finger the contents to find an 
unfamiliar poem or one that you have not read for a long 
time, and thereupon read that poem. When read it is sure 
to have suggested something else : a treatment of the same 
theme by another poet, a different use of the same metrical 
form—an innumerable flock of ideas may present them- 
selves. This is the fertile way, the only real way of reading, 
and it is inexhaustible ; but it needs leisure, leisure of mind, 
that vacancy and cessation from active business in which 





With 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 


* A Book of Narrative Verse. Compiled by V. H. Couuins. 
an Introduction by EpmuND BLUNDEN. 
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thoughts and impressions can spring up. If we want a 
reason for the poor quality of the average human mind, we 
ean find it in this lack of fallow time. The minds of the 
millions who live in our modern cities are like fields that are 
continually being ploughed over and over and as a necessary 
cousequence they can bear no crops. 

Mr. Edmund Blunden, who himself has written at least 
one narrative poem that ought to go into an anthology of 
modern narrative verse, writes in his introduction that “* a 
good narrative poem is a long strain of music accompanying 
a designed movement of human lives and passion, various 
in volume, in harmony, in time,”’ and he has a good deal 
that is pertinent to say distinguishing the art of the narrative 
poet from that of the novelist and the dramatist. The 
narrative poet, like the novelist and the dramatist, is a story- 
teller, and Mr. Blunden’s description already quoted might 
apply equally well to a poem, a novel, and a drama, and so 
would, I believe, any other definition of the ideal content 
of any of these forms. Even the forms themselves merge one 
into another, but it is the form rather than the content that 
we can most clearly classify. Crabbe himself says the 
manner is more important than the matter : that matter-of- 
fact realist declaring that the effect upon the reader depends 
“ neither upon the events related (whether they be actual 
or imaginary) nor upon the characters introduced (whether 
taken from life or fancy), but upon the manner in which the 
poem is conducted.”’ 

What is this “‘ manner,’? however? It is something 
essential, something fundamental which defies analysis, and 
it is part of the personality and uniqueness of the poet. 
Mr. Blunden makes one shot at a definition of the 
poetic manner when he says, “* an element of sublimity is 
expected when a man stands forth under the form of a 
poet ’’; but this will not serve. It is generally the very people 
who stand forth in attitudes of sublimity who are least 
sublime. Besides, what is this ** sublimity ”’ in the absolute ? 
The word used relatively has meaning—like the word 
“blue ’?; but, if we felt nothing but ‘‘ sublime ”’ and saw 
only ‘* blue,’’ these words would have no meaning; nor can 
you define poetry which includes all human feeling by one 
kind of feeling. Nevertheless, neither feeling nor thought, 
alone or together, make poetry, and the word ‘* sublime ”’ 
indicates a direction where poetry lies. Let us call that 
direction north-north-south of prose and leave it at that! 

A king sat in Dunfermline town, 
Drinking the blude-red wine ; 

That is poetry, but I defy anyone to enclose it in an 
adjective. It is neither ‘‘ sublime,’ “‘ beautiful,’’ *‘ great,”’ 
“* passionate,”’ ** contemplative ’’ nor ‘* emotional,’’ and it 
certainly is not prose. Learning to read does not enable us 
to distinguish poetry from prose; it needs a definite sense 
—like the musical sense or the mathematical sense; and 
although nearly everybody no doubt possesses it in some 
degree, yet the differences can be so great as to make im- 
penetrable barriers. But our faculties can be trained, and 
good teaching will make as great a difference to the develop- 
ment of one’s poetic as of one’s musical faculty. Few of 
us are so lucky as to get good teaching, but there has 
recently been published a book on poetry which marks a 
great advance on all the previous poetic manuals known to 
me. It is Mr. P. H. B. Lyon’s The Discovery of Poetry, 
and as it has recently been reviewed in this journal there is 
no need for me to say more about it. I wish, however, that 
something as good could be done for music. At present the 
teaching in handbooks on music is confined wholly to the 
grammatical side of music, and many musicians go through 
their lives being as little able to distinguish music from 
sound-making as the average reader or writer is able to 
distinguish poetry from verse. 


Here again it is a question of degree, and it is only when 
the degrees are great that the distinctions are clear, absolute 
and powerful. Perhaps no two people going through A Book 
of Narrative Verse would quite agree as to the amounts and 
degrees of poetry in it, but we could expect a surprising 
amount of agreement among mature, highly trained lovers 
of poetry. In spite of my own liking and the current vogue 
for our eighteenth-century literature, I can find little to 
move me in such a work as Thomas Parnell’s The Hermit, 
which never rises above such workmanlike description as : 


So when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Calm nature’s image on its watery breast, 

Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And skies beneath with answering colours glow : 
But if a stone the gentle scene divide 

Swift ruffling circles curl on every side, 

And glimmering fragments of a broken sun, 
Banks, trees, and skies in thick disorder run. 


This is good description, no doubt, but it is good prose 
description, it is hardly poetry. Merits beyond those of 
good natural descriptions this poem has none; when it 
touches human relations it is yet more prosaic and common- 
place. On the other hand, although one can find little to 
quote from Crabbe’s Peter Grimes, the poem as a whole 
makes a poetic and not a prosaic impression. Byron is re- 
presented by The Prisoner of Chillon, another example of a 
true poem which yet has none of the highest poetic qualities 
and is very near to being merely good verse. Something 
saves it, and it is what physicists might call the ‘* mass ”’ of 
Byron ; we feel the impact of his passion : 

My hair is grey but not with years 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears : 
and 
A light broke in upon my brain,— 
It was the carol of a bird, 


These words are not literary phrases; there is something 
behind, of which they are, as it were, merely the edge—like 
the surf by which the sea shows its presence against the 
shore. It is idle to point out the defects and carelessnesses 
of Byron’s poetry. They matter, but no more than the 
spots on the sun. To find a musical parallel to him we should 
have to combine the genius of Weber and of Rossini and 
then throw in a great man like Haydn. 

The smaller but delicate power of Tennyson is represented 
by Maud, which for all its lurid rhetoric and touches of 
Tennyson’s special sensibility to colour and sound has far less 
power than The Prisoner of Chillon, although Byron’s poem 
is a much simpler piece of art. More impressive than Maud, 
but perhaps not so enjoyable nor to so many enjoyable, is 
Arnold’s Schrab and Rustum, with its truly magnificent 
close ; but after this the book rather tails away, and is not 
in the least representative of the past fifty years. What 
is the finest narrative poem in English? One does not 
bring the epic under the heading ‘* Narrative verse,’’ but a 
piece like Comus might be included. No doubt there is one 
poem which stands more distinctly in a class by itself than 
any other, and that is The Ancient Mariner. It is here 
because it cannot be omitted from any such anthology; but 
how came the total omission of Shelley from this anthology ? 
Length excluded most of his great narrative poems, but 
room should have been found for something—for, say, The 
Sensitive Plant, which deserves to be put with The Ancient 
Mariner as possessing a quality that is not to be found else- 
where in literature. But if I were to dwell on omissions I 
should give the impression that this is a bad book. 
Where, for example, is Shakespeare? Where Marlowe? It 
is well to remember, then, that an anthology of narrative 
verse can never really be satisfactory, as the length of a 
narrative poem varies between one hundred and ten 
thousand lines, and this sets the anthologist an insoluble 
problem. W. J. TuRNER. 
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“ENGELSCH EN EEN WEEK” 


6s UT, my dear,’’? Agatha said before I came here, 
B ** everybody in Holland speaks English.”’ 

Agatha is a truthful person as a rule, and I can 
think of only two possible reasons for her making the above 
statement. Either she had been caught herself and 
maliciously wanted to pass the experience on to someone 
else; or else, for her, ‘everybody ”’ excludes organ-grinders, 
small shopkeepers, women in trams, children, fishermen—all 
the people, in fact, whom one really wants to talk to. Or, 
perhaps, to do her justice, she has only been to the main- 
land : islands are well known to be ** different.’’ Anyhow, 
after I had finished my first morning’s breakfast of ham, 
gingerbread, raspberry jam and cheese, and after I had 
discovered that nobody save the hall porter spoke anything 
but Dutch, except the chambermaids, who spoke German, 
I set out in search of a bookshop. But when I got there 
(distracted on the way a hundred times by wooden clogs 
and harnessed dogs and whirling windmills and billowing 
petticoats and gold ornaments and coral beads and all the 
rest of it—for the island of Walcheren is one of the few 
places in the world that live up to their picture-postcards) 
I found that no provision was made for crazy foreigners who 
wanted to learn Dutch. The English visitors, I suppose, 
either knew German (which I don’t) or else stuck to 
English and raised their voices. In despair, and because the 
people in the shop were so nice, and because the soft chatter- 
ing chuckling sound they made filled me with determina- 
tion to be able to make it too, I bought a little back-to-front 
book called Engelsch en een Week. 

I walked half a mile along the brick-paved top of the 
dyke, sat down on a carpet of pink convolvulus, and tried 
to learn Dutch backwards. 

“ngelsch en een Week has three columns, the first Dutch, 
the second English (more or less), and the third a phonetic 
transcription of the English as it would be spelt if it were 


Dutch. For instance, in the ‘* Time ” section: 
** Het is kwart ** It is three- ** It iz thrie 
voor 3.” quarters kworters 
past two.” paast toe.” 
And in the ‘* Weather ”’ section somebody says, 


** Peurheps wie sjell hev e fain deej ”’ ; to which the reply is, 
** Ai hoop so.”’ 

As I read on I began to feel immensely sorry for the poor 
valiant imaginary Dutchman who, armed with this book, 
was to make himself at home in England in a week. 

*“* Tile sit-ing roem,’? he murmurs doubtfully to his 
prospective landlady, ‘‘ iz not verrie spee’sjus.”? ‘* That is 
true,’’ she snaps, ** but the furniture is quite new.’’ So he 
meekly takes the rooms. But the climate, or something, 
does not suit him. 

** Ai doont fiel kwait wel,’’ he pleads pathetically. 
** Pliez, woedn’t joe send for THe fi-zisj-en ? *’ 

**T will prescribe you something,”? says the physician 
grimly. ‘* Take four pills tree times a day, and whittin a 
few days you will be better again.’”? There follows an 
ominous list of maladies, most of them, alas, of the kind 
that is due to over-eating. 

No sooner is he well, however, than off he goes to a 
restaurant, and judging by the number of dishes that he 
orders (ranging from pidzj’un soep to eplz) begins 
over-eating once again. But he has evidently gained will- 
power and assurance during his illness, for he summons the 
waiter and says to him imperatively, *‘ THis fisj stinkz.’’ 
After that he deals firmly with a careless washerwoman 


—— 


(‘* These pants,’ he points out, ‘* are not quite white ”’) ang 
exchanges a few remarks with an acquaintance, of which the 
one that probably scores the greatest success is, “* And how 
is our common friend? ” 

He goes, it seems, by car (not without apprehensively 
inquiring of the driver: ‘* Does the crank answer? And, 
pray, how is it with the inner tubes? *’) to a football match, 
** Wath a great amount of Dutch sopporters there are 
here,”? he exclaims joyfully; ‘‘ it is really a nice play!” 
And at the end cf the match he voices, with a flash of 
unusual insight, the Whole Truth about Football. ‘* Foot- 
ball seems verry easy, but to do it good, it wants a lot of 
training.”’ 

And so home to his lodgings, to spend the evening, no 
doubt, learning by heart the list of ‘‘ Common Phrases in 
Every Day Use ”? with which the book ends. The first two 
that caught my eye were, ‘‘ Fine feathers makes fine bird,” 
and ** Look! Our postilion has been struck by lightning! ” 

I slipped the book into my pocket and walked home slowly 
along the side of the dyke, trailing my feet through coarse 
grass and blowing yarrow. Poor Dutchman, I thought, 
trying to fight the battle of everyday life in England 
equipped with a frail verbal armoury of pigeon-soup, 
proverbs and postilions. ... 

A very old man with a picture-postcard hat came limping 
along the dyke. 

** Dag, Mynheer,”’ I said, with splendid carelessness, as 
he passed. 

** Dag, Mevrouw,’’ he answered, and smiled. 

My heart swelled with pride. It isn’t such a bad book, 
after all... . JAN STRUTHER. 


THE GARDENER 


HE barrow and the gardener seem one 
That has gone rumbling down long years of toil, 
Though all their work performed remains undone. 
Revolving seasons take away their spoil ; 
What time undoes they do; what they undo 
On life’s yet unexhausted base of soil 
The ageless cycles of the year renew. 
At peace with time, although in warlike ways, 
Their restful occupation they pursue, 
With something of that rise and fall of days 
Which is the rhythm of man’s earthly home. 
The opening flowers are all his needed praise, 
That light his footsteps to their mortal sum. 
The things that by repeating grow sublime, 
Music and song, the days that go and come 
Upon the even rise and fall of time, 
All these are his by living with those years, 
The children of that far celestial clime 
Which is obedient to the moods of spheres— 
The moon that sails above the sensitive seas, 
As through her filmy veil of clouds she peers ; 
The million hands that from the autumn trees 
Pull off as many withered leaves ; the sun 
Which through the time of summer smiled on these, 
And thawed the frozen lakes when there were none; 
The sun which in the spring made leaves to grow, 
And when the summer had her time outrun 
That bade no less the autumn winds to blow; 
The day that follows and precedes the night, 
All things that go to come and come to go: 
A world of darkness in a world of light. 
Romitiy JOHN. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


“ B= will be books,”’ sighs the housewife wearily as 
she endeavours to help cram a thousand into the 
space of five hundred. And “ books will be 

books,’? I murmur as I watch the endeavours of numerous 

well-intentioned people to turn them into groceries, con- 
fectionery, catalogues, hardware, bed-rests, invalids’ 
chairs, cocktails or mere fashionablenesses. I know, and 
all real book-lovers know, that in the end it is only by its 
bookish qualities, its merits however slight as literature, 
that any book survives. Without that merit, whether it has 
gained temporary favour by its prettiness or its poison, its 
doom is to be pulped. At present, by an unfortunate series 
of chances, many good books get pulped, and must wait for 

any resurrection until the dust has covered their rivals. I 

suppose if a man had two copies of every book that had 

been ‘‘ remaindered ”’ since publishing began he would, 
while owning a small mountain of rubbish, have also a very 
considerable fortune in first editions. All true bibliophiles, 
and all true critics, would like to help forward a state of 
affairs in which the trash that now so often occupies the 
attention of the reading public should die, if possible before 
birth, and good literature obtain more general attention. 

* * * 


There are many optimists who believe this could be done. 
I doubt if anything permanent is possible, except by an 
improvement in the public taste. Taste, if it be not a matter 
for argument, is capable of improvement ; and many people 
do not shrink from means that some of us think undesirable. 
There is at the moment a recrudescence in the discussion 
about the advisability of book societies; the booksellers, it 
is stated, are about to start a society of their own to compete 
with that of which Mr. Hugh Walpole is chairman, and with 
the Book Guild, a more recent organisation. With this 
threatened war I have no concern. I have seen two or three 
wars in the book-world, and they have not, I think, greatly 
influenced the progress of literature in this country. In 
practice any author with a gambling instinct can hardly 
help liking the idea of a book society; for no man in 
practice objects to a scheme that may help his book to sell 
four or ten times as well as it would did it remain 
unsponsored—and there’s always a chance that, in a 
moment of fatigue, Dr. Dubedoom may see his Prolegomena 
to the Study of the Enclosure creep into the lists of the 
favoured few. Yet in principle a critic must disapprove of 
the book societies as they are run at present in America and 
here; for the method adopted will encourage a deadly 
standardisation of taste among the less educated, and also 
will promote the circulation of one book, which happens to 
be commercially manageable and popular in subject, to the 
detriment of other books as good or better. 


* * * 


About the standardisation problem I know a pleasant and 
true story. Americans have a gracious custom of loading 
with presents the cabins of friends departing across the 
Atlantic; among these gifts books figure. A friend of mine 
who came over in the spring found no less than thirty-two 
books in his cabin, and was looking forward to an enjoyable 
trip; when he opened his parcels they proved to be thirty- 
two several copies of the same volume, The Book of the 
Month. The system also—though this is less important— 
leads to snobbery. I hear that in the Middle West a young 
man or maiden can gain quite a reputation for being beyond 
the times by not having read The Book of the Month. Most 
serious, of course, is the implication that the book chosen is 
undeniably the best. I do not see the pamphlets issued by 


the Book Society ; but I am told that Mr. Stephen Hudson’s 
A True Story was not given the highest distinction, yet I 
cannot imagine that any serious critic of English fiction 
could deny that Mr. Hudson’s book is the most remarkable 
novel published this year. 


* * * 


Where the Book Society does good is in the introduction to 
people who do not read the literary papers, and have no 
critical powers of their own, of books above the standard of 
their ordinary reading. I should like to see, if we must have 
such organisations, a book society that considered all 
branches of literature except novels; that might do a good 
work. Still, everyone would like to see the first-rate novel 
have a first-rate circulation; and how is that to be 
managed? In the past the best-sellers have not been the 
best books ; at the end of last century I imagine the novelists 
with the largest public were Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, Nat 
Gould and Silas Hocking; a little later Guy Thorne’s 
When it Was Dark broke all records then known. Everyone 
would admit that these authors did not represent the finest 
thought of their time in English fiction. Can huge circula- 
tions be secured for every novelist, including the good ones ? 
The most obvious method of doing so seems to be by 
reducing the price of books; and that is the plan adopted by 
Mundanus, a company, under the auspices of Victor 
Gollanez, formed to sell novels in paper covers at three 
shillings a copy. 

* * * 

I sighed as I read the prospectus of Mundanus. I 
remembered other schemes, not so bold but similar, which 
had a temporary success and then for some reason were 
abandoned. There was Unwin’s Pseudonym Library, 
Heinemann’s Pioneer Library, Lane’s Keynote Series—all 
giving new fiction, generally rather shorter than the average 
novel, at prices below the normal one. Of course, by far the 
greatest revolution in book-prices and book-form was the 
sudden change from the three-volume novel at a guinea and 
a-half to the one-volume novel at six shillings—the success 
of that was immediate and overwhelming, and has no 
parallel. That success was due to the fact that the price of 
the three-volume novel was an artificial one, and paid by 
very few people. Is the present price of books too high? No 
one conversant with publishers’ lists would deny that many 
books are extraordinarily cheap, some rather expensive and 
a few very much too dear. That there is any possibility of a 
general lowering of prices, even of novels, even by abandon- 
ing the cloth case, I very much doubt. And I notice that 
Mundanus apparently doubt it too; for they only propose to 
issue twelve novels a year. I hope these will attain a 
circulation large enough to justify a development of the 
scheme. 


* * * 


Pett Ridge was the novelist of those whose careers are 
summed up in the title of one of his best books, Nine to Sia- 
Thirty. He was, I think, the most affectionate novelist of 
our time—fond of his creatures in a way that made his 
readers fond of them. While he was excelled by Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs in the contriving of humorous incident, and had 
nothing of that author’s ironical disgruntlement, he is 
unexampled in his devoted, humorous, extraordinarily 
veracious portraits of the Cockney young woman—the girls 
in the families of small shop-keepers, railway guards, 
restaurants and offices. In this faithful presentation of the 
working-girls of London, in his account of their arrival and 
triumph in citadels formerly exclusively manned, Pett 
Ridge’s novels will be of great value to the historian of the 
future. In them is depicted, with rare generosity and truth, 
the success of a great revolution. RICHARD SUNNE. 
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The Back to Backs. 


NOVELS 


By J.C. Granr. Chatto and Windus, 


7s. 6d. 

Rambling Kid. By Cuartes AsureicnH. Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d. 

Claudia. By Arnoip Zweic. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Mackerel Sky. By Heten Asuron, Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


A Hair Divides. By Craupe Hovucuron. Thornton Butter- 


worth. 7s. 6d. 
There is a Tide. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 

We cannot remind ourselves too often or too forcibly that 
what matters is the flame. The flame is a mysterious quality, 
often called genius, without which perfectly good writers have 
become of as little account to posterity as prize bulls or 
sheep, and the presence of which often results in our 
laconicaliy remarking of an artist who has died tragically 
young, as for instance of Keats or Mozart: ‘‘ He burnt him- 
self out.’’ Good books, and especially good novels, have been 
written without the flame, and there are good novels among 
those listed here. Only one of them, however, has a restless, 
dynamic quality, an air of inevitability and an unforgettable 
atmosphere which causes one to disregard its faults and to 
proclaim it as extraordinary enough to be a product of the 
flame. 

The Back to Backs is a novel dealing with the mining com- 
munity of Hagger. A description of that town, which serves 
also as a perfect instance of the author’s terse, ironical 
method, occurs on the first page of the book: ‘‘ Hagger had 
one main street. It began at the pit-head and ended at the 
graveyard.’ This passage also in effect strikes the note of 
the book and hints pointedly at the fate of its characters. 
Mr. O’Flaherty, in a rather facile and dictatorial preface, 
sets down his feelings about the book in his first paragraph: 
‘* This is a terrifying novel,’’ he confesses. ‘‘ As it were, 
from out a gloomy valley, where there is no sun, no laughter, 
overcast by clouds, dripping with fog, comes a voice crying 
out a prophecy of desolate doom.’’ The publishers have 
issued, to support Mr. O’Flaherty, a pamphlet of various 
opinions concerning the merits of the book; most of these 
indignant or enthusiastic Members of Parliament and young 
authors were also terrified. As for the book itself, it is 
indeed a terrifying document; written in naked, biting prose, 
it describes a succession of tragic scenes of mining life and a 
handful of unhappy characters with fatalistic ruthlessness; it 
is composed of situations which are fiercely ironical and the 
effect of which is at once horrible and poignant. Unwilling 
though I am to overwork those already overworked sisters, 
I cannot resist an allusion to the Brontés, for Mr. Grant’s 
writing often resembles theirs in its stern fidelity to imagina- 
tion, and the whole impression of his book is similar to their 
own in its ruggedness, its biting flavour and its constant 
suggestion of gloom. Unlike them, however, he is prone 
sometimes to overload a scene with an unnecessary encum- 
brance of nauseating detail; this at once robs such a scene 
not only of balance but of that very nauseating quality with 
which Mr. Grant seeks to charge it. In precisely the same 
fashion he will often conceive an ironical situation or cause a 
character to utter an ironical remark, and then, as if not 
satisfied, will at once proceed to comment on that irony and 
lose it. Doubtless he will learn presently that irony, his own 
above all, needs no comment. Otherwise, though crowded 
with faults, his book is a memorable devastating portrayal 
of mining life—and more than that, of human nature in 
general. 


By AcneEs LOGAN. 


After The Back to Backs one is conscious of an ability to 
face anything that present-day fiction can offer. Mr. Grant 
will terrify and scourge his readers; Mr. Charles Ashleigh, 
though his book also is a record of poverty, starvation and 
crime, will merely interest and excite them. Rambling Kid, 
which strictly speaking is autobiography wearing the thin 
dress of fiction, is a narrative after the manner of The 
Autobiography of a Super-Tramp. The allusion is perhaps 
unfair, though unavoidable, for Mr. Ashleigh writes of 
precisely the same life as Mr. Davies, of hobos, hijacks, 
gay-cats, dingbats, of all that restless, shifting traffic of 
slaves which moves across America and makes its own laws 


et 


and fashions its own morality. The same public that lionised 
Mr. Davies ought to regard Rambling Kid with delight, 
Mr. Ashleigh’s novel has a_ straightforward, simple, 
picturesque quality; what he has to say carries conviction; 
and above all his material is first-hand, which saves him from 
many sins. 

It has saved him, I cannot help thinking, from the very 
sins into which the Zweig of Claudia has fallen—from pre- 
tentiousness, obscurity, a queer atmosphere of sophistication, 
and from the boring necessity of being in the company of the 
vague lady who has given her name to the book. To the 
thousands of readers who have been awaiting a new novel 
by the author of Sergeant Grischa, this work will be a 
shocking disappointment; it will be very much as if Mr. Edgar 
Wallace had unexpectedly served up a novel in the manner of 
Miss Dorothy Richardson. Claudia is an odd vague attempt 
to portray an odd vague lady: in the beginning one is con- 
stantly wondering what it is all about; but in the end one 
shrugs the shoulders and no longer cares. 

With Miss Ashton we still move in a vicious circle of 
sophistication, among bored characters, and bothered by a 
difficult young lady. Elizabeth Falkland is married to an 
author who cannot keep her, and who is thus presumed to 
be a writer of intelligent books. Elizabeth, a bored, nervous, 
affected creature, works in a Beauchamp Place dressmaker’s, 
and is unable to understand either her husband or his novels: 
she quarrels like a cat, is cynical about marriage and despises 
motherhood. We are introduced to Elizabeth at a wedding, 
and apropos of that wedding Miss Ashton contrives to serve 
up a little social satire, not particularly brilliant or apt at 
the time, but curiously invaluable in the light of later events, 
when we begin to realise why Elizabeth is bored by her 
husband, her work in the Beauchamp Place dressmaker’s, and 
by the coming of her child. As the book progresses we 
become conscious of an air of futility about Elizabeth’s life. 
It is all so futile indeed that we are in danger, as with 
Claudia, of caring about it no longer, when suddenly Eliza- 
beth is sacked, loses her husband to an airy young blonde 
and is left alone to bear the child. At this moment Miss 
Ashton succeeds in making Elizabeth a creature that moves 
one to profound pity; the novel assumes an embittered tragic 
air and continues to be impressive until the end, which Miss 
Ashton would have us believe is happy. The book is patchy; 
some of its minor portraits, intended to be satirical, are 
marred by cattiness, but the husband, who is by the way a 
detestable egoist, and Elizabeth herself, are both excellently 
done; there is a great deal of dull, unnecessary cynicism, 
but at times the book is beautiful. Miss Ashton reveals some 
psychological interest, but the happy ending to Mackerel Sky 
is farcical, unless indeed Miss Ashton intends it as a final 
stroke of irony. 

In Mr. Houghton we find none of your sophisticated 
nonsense, nor a portrayal of unhappy lives, but the stout 
structure of the play within the play, even a little Hamletian 
suffering, and an air of mystery. Mr. Houghton is, indeed, a 
mystery writer; but one with a difference. There is a murder 
in his novel, certainly, but a unique, fishy, secret murder, an 
exceptional murder, indeed, and one not to be easily dis- 
covered. The plots of mystery novels must not be divulged, 
but the scene, the artistry, may be briefly remarked upon. 
The scene of A Hair Divides is first of all that of Bohemian 
London in 1910, and in that year the murder is committed; 
the scene is later 1920, and not until that year is the murder 
revealed. Mr. Houghton writes in a racy, full-blooded 
fashion; he weaves his pattern skilfully and ties up every 
loose end so that the fools shan’t know it. Can there be any 
better compliment to him? 

Last of all, Miss Logan has taken as her theme that “ tide 
in the affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.’’ Joseph Cheriton designs a cathedral which is the 
expression of his whole artistry—of the flame in him. His 
pupil steals his inspiration, and the result is tragedy. It is 
difficult to speak of Miss Logan’s novel; a more honest, sober 
attempt to write a novel of nobility and beauty can rarely 
have been made, but for some reason the book is plain and 
homely, without originality of shape or design, and one longs 
constantly for a little of Mr. Grant’s surplus passion in order 
to make it flare up and live in the memory. PROTEUS. 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


Unemployment: a Problem of Industry. By Sir WiLL1AM 
BevERIDGE. Being a reissue of a study made in 1909 with 
an extension added in 1980. Longmans. 2ls. 

We have waited twenty years for Sir William Beveridge to 
publish the’ revised edition of his famous book on unemploy- 
ment; and, now that it has at last appeared, it turns out to 
be, not a new edition, but two books in one—almost one of 
ihe fashionable ‘‘ omnibus ”’ volumes. For the author, 
instead of revising what he wrote more than twenty years 
ago, has reprinted it as it stood, apart from certain of the 
appendices, and has added to it a new book, dealing with the 
new problems of post-war unemployment. Indeed, no other 
treatment was really possible. The study of 1909 could not, 
except by complete re-writing, have been so amended as to 
deal with the problems of to-day. 

This is not simply because Sir William Beveridge was 
wrong twenty years ago. On the contrary, he was for the 
most part undoubtedly right; and much of what he said then 
still stands as valuable and of current practical importance 
within its sphere. The need for a new book arises out of the 
newness of the problem; for post-war unemployment shows 
the results of new and powerful causes superadded to the old. 
It is not that the old causes have ceased to operate. They 
are still at work. But they have been largely overshadowed 
by new ones; and these have radically altered the nature of 
the problem as a whole. 

What are these new causes? The most interesting and 
controversial part of the book is that in which Sir William 
Beveridge attempts an answer to this question. He appears 
lo find the principal cause in a wage-level that is unduly high 
from an economic standpoint. Following in the main Pro- 
fessor Bowley’s calculations, he points out that real wages 
have risen between 1914 and 1930 at least as rapidly as they 
were rising during the period of most rapid advance in nine- 
teenth-century Britain. Then, the rise in wages was justified, 
because it followed at each step upon at least an equivalent 
advance in productivity. But in our time, the argument 
runs, productivity has made no such advance. Again follow- 
ing Professor Bowley, our author suggests that productivity 
per head has risen enough to provide either the advances in 
wages or the reduction in hours that have been conceded— 
either, but not both. From this situation, unemployment 
seems to him to follow as a matter of course; for the net 
productivity of much of the available labour is less than the 
wage demanded for its use. Wage-rates, in consequence of 
the growth of Trade Unionism and of State intervention, 
have become far less plastic; and the workman, who cannot 
have it both ways, consequently loses in regularity of work 
what he gains in amount of wage when he is working. 

This argument has, of course, been advanced by other 
economists besides Sir William Beveridge; but the enshrine- 
ment of it in his classical treatise on unemployment is an 
important matter. Is it really true that, if wages fall by ten 
or fifteen per cent., a large proportion of the unemployed 
would be speedily absorbed? The experience of the trades 
which have gone furthest in reducing wages hardly suggests 
that it is; for they remain the trades with the heaviest 
percentage of unemployment. It is not denied that, if wages 
were suddenly reduced all round by ten per cent., some 
immediate increase in employment would probably result; 
for there would be at the least a powerful temporary 
psychological stimulus to production. But would the 
improvement last? Would not the result be rather a down- 
ward movement in competitive wages in other countries, 
accompanied by a general reduction in purchasing power both 
at home and abroad? The whole question is obviously far 
too complicated to be argued out here. But Sir William 
Beveridge seems to step too easily from a theoretical demon- 
stration that too high wages can cause unemployment—which 
no one denies—to a positive assertion that they are the 
Principal new factor in post-war unemployment in_ this 
country. 

Moreover, is not the argument from “ productivity ”’ a 
fallacy? For when Sir William Beveridge says that produc- 
tivity has not risen enough to support the higher wages, it 
turns out that he really means, not productivity, but actual 


production. But actual production per head is low because of 
unemployment; it cannot be the cause of unemployment. If 
the productivity per man in full-time employment has not 
risen, that is quite another matter. But, save in the clearly 
exceptional case of the coal-mines, no proof is adduced that 
this is the case. Sir William Beveridge’s conclusion may or 
miay not be true; but he comes perilously near to supporting 
it by an obvious fallacy. 

More conclusive in effect, though far less conclusive in 
statement, is his treatment of unemployment in relation to 
population. After rightly dismissing the ‘‘ optimum theory ”’ 
from the stage of practical usefulness in a few well-chosen 
words, he goes on to discuss the changed position of Great 
Britain in the post-war economic world, and to point out the 
conditions which are affecting our ability to concentrate in 
these islands a large share of the total industrial activity of 
the world. Our great industries, our huge exports, our 
rapidly increasing and progressively better fed population, 
were built up round our coalfields, which have for a long 
time been working under conditions of increasing difficulty, 
and certainly no longer give us the manufacturing advantage 
over the rest of the world that they used to afford. This 
change affects our ability, at any rate within our present 
economic structure, either to improve our standard of living 
or to support an increasing population. The actual and 
anticipated decline in our working population is, on this 
showing, likely to prove a blessing, though Sir William 
Beveridge is careful to stress the extreme difficulty of 
prophecy in this field, since the population we can employ at 
a good standard of life depends quite as much on what 
happens elsewhere in the world as on what happens in Great 
Britain. 

Naturally, a large part of the new book is occupied with 
the chequered history of unemployment insurance, of which 
Sir William Beveridge was one of the principal authors. Of 
these sections, however, it is the less necessary to speak, 
since a good deal of them was included in a booklet published 
under his name last year, and reviewed in THe New 
STATESMAN at that time. The most important additions in 
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the present volume relate to the future. Here, Sir William 
Beveridge is tentative. He clearly wants to see the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme put back on a self-supporting 
basis, and made as nearly as possible into a scheme of real 
insurance. He recognises that this means the creation of new 
methods, on a non-contributory basis, of meeting the needs of 
those who are excluded. He seems, by implication, to assume 
(why, we are not clear) that this can be done only under the 
zegis of the reformed Poor Law. But his suggestions are too 
little elaborated to call for much comment. He describes 
admirably what has happened to unemployment insurance 
through these troublous years; but he does not seem to regard 
it as falling within his sphere to prescribe a remedy. 

One other section of the new book is worth a mention— 
that in which the author re-discusses the whole question of 
cyclical fluctuation, already dealt with in his original work 
of twenty years ago. His new treatment allows far more 
importance to monetary factors, and seems to range him 
definitely among the theorists who assign general fluctuations 
in business activity primarily, though not exclusively, to this 
cause. This chapter seems to us the best brief and simple 
exposition we have seen of the theory of cyclical fluctuation 
as it stands to-day. 

Altogether, Sir William Beveridge’s new book is a worthy 
pendant to his original study. It is not, and does not profess 
to be, based to anything like the same extent upon fresh 
research of his own. But the situation is now radically 
different; there is far more material gathered by other 
students on which he is able to draw. It is more contro- 
versial, especially in the section dealing with wages, than his 
earlier study; and it is a good deal less exhaustive in the 
method. But it is thoroughly stimulating, masterly in 
account of what has happened to the unemployment insurance 
scheme, and often tantalisingly suggestive. 


THROUGH ITALIAN EYES 


Makers of Modern Europe. 
Marrot. 21s. 

Before the war, and indeed until Fascism destroyed 
Italy’s free press, the Italian journalists stationed in London 
were conspicuous for their accurate knowledge, their 
objective vision, and their sobriety of judgment—qualities in 
which they excelled, on the whole, their French and German 
fellows. Count Sforza is a diplomat, not a journalist; but he 
here displays similar virtues. As a nobleman of the type 
which in most countries supplies some of the most inter- 
national minds, he is conspicuous even in his class for the 
wealth and range of his experience. His long and varied 
diplomatic career culminated in the post of Italian 
Ambassador at Paris. He was also Foreign Minister in the 
years 1920-21, when he negotiated the Serbo-Italian treaty of 
Rapallo. A Liberal by temper and conviction, he has been 
in retirement during the Fascist regime. 

Looking back, he says, on many big conferences and crises, 
he notes how the personalities engaged stick more in his 
memory than the solutions arrived at. So in this book he 
gives character-sketches of thirty-nine men and women who 
have helped to make, or are making, European history. 
With nearly all he has had personal contacts. Not merely 
Italy, but France, Great Britain, the old Austria, and the 
new Russia contribute prominent portraits; while some of the 
best are of men from the smaller countries—Pashitch, 
Venizelos, Mustafa Kemal, the present King and Queen of 
Belgium, and Pilsudski. There are two gaps in the long 
gallery. It presents no Germans and no Americans. 

The British portraits are those of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Bonar Law, Lord Balfour, Lord Curzon and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. They are so just, so acute, and so free alike 
from lazy guesswork and from the usual errors which 
foreigners commit, that an English reader, taking them as his 
touchstone, cannot but feel exceptional confidence in their 
author. The French portraits, however, which include Poin- 
caré, Briand, Millerand and Foch, are even more elaborate, 
Paris being the European capital to which Count Sforza was 
oftenest posted. Only once or twice does he seem to overstate 
a point; as where he says that England ‘“ never counted in 
Continental politics ’’ before William III. There he has 


By Count Srorza. Mathews and 


ee | 


obviously forgotten her big roles under Cromwell and Eliza. 
beth; not to mention the Anglo-French importance of 
Wolsey, Henry V., Edward III., and Henry II. 

Count Sforza has keen eyes for national psychology. jf 
Britain he observes: 

Liberalism was so triumphant in England during the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth, that it has almost log 
its raison d’étre as a party. Under any label, all English-thinkj 
politicians are Liberals, from Baldwin to MacDonald. And if this 
constitutes, after all, the highest victory for a party, it means also 
its decadence in the practical field of political life. 

Similarly of Poincaré, while he shows how far he really js 
from being a mere reactionary in the French sense, what js 
emphasised is his quality as a supremely representative 
French type. He 

is not only the personification of the French national traditions; to 

anybody having a certain intimacy with the spirit of the old French 

provinces he . . . seems to embody one of the typical characteristics 
of mental France, her juridical mind. 

The Count confesses to having been himself irritated by 
the ‘‘ cold inexorability ’’ of Poincaré’s logic; yet he thinks 
his rigidity and formalism much greater in appearance than 
in reality. His greatest mistake, he holds, was his rejection 
of Bonar Law’s war-debts compromise in 1923. His ensuing 
occupation of the Ruhr is put down to a deep sense of need 
for France’s emancipation from British leading-strings—a 
sense made more tingling by the unbearable ways of Lord 
Curzon. Of the latter’s pompous ineffectiveness the Count 
tells caustic stories from his own experience. He groups him, 
along with the Empress Eugénie and following the potentates 
of Austria-Hungary, among the figures which belong to the 
past—a man whose essential weakness was that he never 
escaped being an anachronism. To Bonar Law, on the 
other hand, he is sympathetic; he knew him well, and visited 
him during his last terrible illness at Aix-les-Bains. He notes 
his Canadian lack of any English Conservative reverence for 
the aristocracy, or the Army, or the Church, or even the 
City. 

In a word Bonar Law’s Conservatism was not based on tradition, 
or on love for certain characteristics of English life. He was a 
Conservative because he was cautious, because he was distrustful of 
people proceeding more than one step at a time. 

Here is Sir Austen Chamberlain : 

From Locarno Sir Austen got the Garter and two lines in the 
future English history books. It is since then that he has been 
definitely lost, for he never recovered from his surprise at becoming 
a great man; and out went the solid if modest qualities of balance 
which he had before. 

And here, a remarkable tribute to Vandervelde: 

Vandervelde is, perhaps, of all the statesmen living in Europe 
the one who best succeeds in blending in his mind loyalty to his ideal 
with a sense of practical realisation. 

But in some ways the best pages—certainly the best 
literature—in the book are the descriptions of Francis 
Joseph and the chief figures in pre-war Vienna. Of quite 
peculiar merit, too, is the portrait of Pilsudski, the ‘ Polish 
gentleman of the smaller nobility,”’ queerest of dictators, and 
most racy of racial types. 


AN ENGAGING AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


On the Leash. By Princess Licunowsky. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Princess Lichnowsky has written a book in which she has 
combined a series of sketches partly autobiographical, partly 
philosophical and partly on the nature of the relations which 
bind her to a favourite dog. It is a most provocative book. 
The rather old-fashioned and aristocratic views which are 
inclined to dominate the earlier portions of the book place 
the writer, so the reader will suppose, among the more 
sensitive, dog-loving Edwardians, gentlemanly (‘‘ to behave 
like a gentleman” is Princess Lichnowsky’s favourite 
phrase), witty, select, at home in ambassadorial circles in all 
the capitals of Europe, and—while always careful to do the 
right thing in the right place among the right people- 
capable of appealing to Authority for an exception to be made 
in her case to the important laws of quarantine for dogs. Yet 
suddenly (after the war, be it noted!) the author charms us 
by a description of a popular Berlin outing in a penny steal 
boat on the Spree, which she made one Sunday to give he! 
dog a little country exercise at Friedrichagen. Her attitude 
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“ A fragrant memory of a period which is too 
easily despised nowadays .”—Morninc Post. 
“Full of the flavour of good talk, of lively 
story-telling, of sudden flashes of wit.”— 


“Nothing more charming and illuminating 
has been written about Early Victorianism.” 
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to the trippers is in no way amused or condescending. She 
makes us feel that she is one of them, and when asked by a 
photographer to pose in a group is delighted to be included 
with Otto and his sunburnt Ilse. We realise in this passage 
that the poet is wrong. The old order does not yield place 
to new. It rather combines with the new to the advantage 
of both. As an observer of humanity, as an artist capable 
of the most delicate sensitiveness we can have no quarrel 
with Princess Lichnowsky. It is only when her feelings for 
her dog run away with her and her emotional excesses make 
embarrassing reading, when her researches into ethics and 
philosophy, being highly disputable, are apt to irritate that 
one feels how much better the book would have been as a 
work of art with these parts omitted. 

But as a subjective autobiography (and all good auio- 
biographies must be subjective first and objective afterwards) 
her reactions to her little dachshund Newt are important. 
They are strangely touching and revealing; and _ her 
philosophical views, while not deep or of much value, serve 
to round off the picture that she draws of herself in this 
book. Princess Lichnowsky is far from being an emotional 
recluse. On those affairs of the world relating to officials 
she is extremely modern and clear-headed in her outlook. 
We agree with her that officialdom is the curse of civilisation. 
Travelling alone all over the Continent with Newt she was 
marked out as a legitimate prey for petty tyrants; and she 
tells, with admirable restraint, how unpleasant and dis- 
obliging to the public these servants of the public can be. 
In all that the author writes one feels that she has the 
command of words, but this is not too clearly brought out in 
the translation, which continually reminds one of a foreigner 
speaking English very well indeed. 


A MANUAL OF MISANTHROPY 


Advice to his Son. By Henry Percy, ninth Earl of 
Northumberland. Edited by G. B. Harrison. Benn. 8s. 6d. 
The publishers err when they describe the “‘ wizard ”’ Earl 
of Northumberland’s book of admonitions addressed to his 
son and heir as ‘a literary discovery of the first import- 
ance.’’ Though quite an interesting document, it is nothing 
like that. It can, indeed, only with qualifications be called 
a discovery; for the second and best part of it was printed 
(not reprinted, as Dr. Harrison says) in Archzxologia nearly 
a century ago. That edition was, however, very imperfect; 
and students of manners and education should be glad to 
have the treatise complete and exactly as it was written. 
Whether, as Dr. Harrison thinks, it is “‘ worthy of the larger 
public ”’ is another matter. 

For it is far from being written, to quote once more those 
enthusiastic publishers, ‘‘ in good Elizabethan prose.’’ The 
first part, composed apparently in 1595, before the son for 
whom it was intended was born, is in very bad prose indeed. 
Northumberland was at that time a fairly young man, and, 
as is the way of young men, he believed in “ style ’’ for its 
own sake, a thing independent of content. In that he was 
certainly akin to one group of Elizabethan writers, but he 
was not, like Lyly, master of his deplorable manner. He is 
so turgid and obscure as to be barely readable, and an 
attempt to parse many of his sentences would be wasted 
labour. What emerges through the fog is commonplace 
enough. 

The second part is much better. Fourteen years had 
elapsed, and Northumberland was purged of the fopperies of 
youth. Writing in the Tower, where he had been incarcerated 
for his alleged complicity in the Gunpowder Plot, he had 
something which he wanted to say and took a tolerably plain 
way of saying it. He was at least as much concerned to 
apologise for his own failure in private and public life as to 
instruct his son. The result is a fragment of autobiography 
of considerable interest. Always cross-grained and con- 
tentious, at loggerheads with his mother, his brothers, and 
especially his wife, a sister of the magnificent and ill-starred 
Essex, he was now a complete misanthrope and a completer 
misogynist. The burden of his argument, illustrated from 
his own experience, is, Trust no man, and above all trust no 
woman. To the sex which could produce a Dorothy Devereux 
he would allow neither morals nor intelligence. 


es 


Dr. Harrison has prefaced the text with an introduction 
which occupies the third part of a slender volume. (Cop. 
taining little that will be unfamiliar to likely readers of the 
Advice, it is a pleasant essay in historical biography. |t 
may be noted that no such person as Lord George Hunsdon 
is to be found in the peerage books. George Carey, second 
Tord Hunsdon, is obviously meant. And it is curious that 
from Dr. Harrison’s list of analogous works the most 
attractive of them all, Halifax’s Advice to a Daughter, has 
been omitted. The contrast between the Trimmer’s urbane 
and lucid wisdom and Northumberland’s disgruntled 
prejudice is amusing. 


THE GREATER SHAKESPEARE 
The Wheel of Fire. 


versity Press. 


By G. Witson Knicurt. 
12s. 6d. 

It has been so often assumed recently, and sometimes by 
poet-critics, that Shakespeare led poetry into a blind alley, 
that a book is welcome which seems, once and for all, to 
dispose of the notion of Shakespeare’s blind eye to the world 
of spirit. In these interpretations of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ sombre” 
plays, Mr. Wilson Knight successfully avoids overstepping the 
bounds of interpretation. He is not to be confused with those 
modern French and German critics who beget children upon 
their authors, of which they are three parts fathers. One 
may say that, allowing for all the difficulties inherent in the 
attempt, Mr. Wilson Knight does interpret Shakespeare. 
What he finds in the plays, if his book were burned and for- 
gotten, might be rediscovered a century hence by a critic 
working along similar interpretative lines. 

Criticism, according to Mr. Wilson Knight, is a judgment 
of vision, interpretation a reconstruction of vision: 


Oxford Uni- 


A greater part of poetic commentary pursues a middle course 
between criticism and interpretation. But sometimes work is 
created of so resplendent a quality, so massive a solidity of imagin- 
ation, that adverse criticism beats against it idly as the wind that 
flings its ineffectual force against a mountain rock. Any profitable 
commentary on such work must necessarily tend towards pure 
interpretation. 


These essays tend towards pure interpretation. 

A Shakespearean tragedy is set spatially as well as temporarily in 
the mind. By this I mean that there are throughout the play a set 
of correspondences which relate to each other independently of the 
time sequence which is the story, such are the intuition-intelligence 
opposition within and across Troilus and Cressida, the Death theme 
in Hamlet, the nightmare evil in Macbeth. 

A chief part of Mr. Wilson Knight’s method, then, is to see 
the whole play in space as well as in time. Such a “ spatial ” 
approach is not easy in a purely critical study, though it is 
implicit in the imaginative pleasure we derive from works oi 
art. Among the obvious results which Mr. Knight has 
obtained from this method of approach to Shakespeare’s plays 
are a vastly increased importance attaching to some of the 
plays, not usually classed with Shakespeare’s best, particu- 
larly Troilus and Cressida and Timon of Athens, and the 
reconstruction from the ‘‘ sombre”? plays as a whole of a 
Shakespeare metaphysic which is at once remarkably con- 
sistent and clear. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot, who has contributed an introduction to 
the book, elucidates an opinion he once expressed, that Dante 
made great poetry out of a great philosophy of life, and that 
Shakespeare made equally great poetry out of an inferior 
and muddled philosophy of life. Some modification of this 
assertion is desirable; it is precisely because of its provisional 
character, its freedom from scholastic strictness, that Shake- 
speare’s philosophy will hardly, if ever, find out an age for 
which it has no special meaning. Mr. Eliot has much to say 
of great interest about Dante and Shakespeare as _ poets, 
‘‘who have presented us with the emotional and _ sense 
equivalent for a definite philosophical system constructed by 
a philosopher.’’ His remarks leave one wishing that he had 
also compared in this respect Shakespeare and Milton, the 
more that Mr. Wilson Knight in his reference to the Othello 
music, and his remarks on the symbolic personification of the 
later plays, brings us to the threshold of the idea that m 
these plays—above all, in Othello, Troilus and Cressida and 
Timon of Athens—there exists a bridge between dramatic and 
epic poetry. Certainly, The Wheel of Fire, through the 
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contrast it offers in this respect to the bulk of Shakespearean 
criticism, compels our assent to the statement that “‘ the rich 
gems of Shakespeare’s poetic symbolism have been left un- 
touched and unwanted, whilst Hamlet was being treated in 
Harley Street.’’ 


There can be no question that Mr. Wilson Knight has, to a 
very considerable extent, reconstructed, not only the vision 
of the individual plays he is interpreting, but, as was his 
aim, the vision of the Shakespeare work as a whole. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


George Eliot. By J. Lewis May. Cassell. 15s. 


Appalled by the contemptuous neglect from which George Eliot 
suffers to-day, Mr. May has written her biography, in order to “ recount 
the incidents of a very notable life, and to draw attention to the beauty 
and value of the works produced in the course of it.””. It has obviously 
been a labour of love. Unfortunately, affection is not enough to 
restore an author to popular favour. Mr. May urges us to remember 
the woman, rather than the scholar. ‘‘ She had drunk and drunk deep 
of the cup of passion. . . . This august woman, who lives in the 
popular imagination so calm and so passionless, was in reality the 
most feminine of her sex.” George Eliot would hardly have thanked 
him for the portrait. And, if it be true that “ all the sex’s waywardness, 
all its impulsiveness, all its abandon, all its sense of dependence, had 
found a place in her bosom,” we can but regret that she did not make 
these virtues, or failings, more evident in her work. George Eliot’s 
comment upon Renan, that his conversation was pleasant but not 
distinguished, reflects her own aspirations. Distinction was her 
ambition, and her achievement, more often than not, was boredom. 
So it is not eatirely Mr. May’s fault if he fails to infect us with his 
own admiration. He tells his story well, and arouses pity for an 
unhappy woman. 


English Monasteries in the Middle Ages. 
24s. 


Here, in one volume, is a convenient account of the great monastic 
buildings of the Middle Ages in England, of the lives that men and women 
led in them, and of the purposes of the founders of the great orders. 
Mr. Palmer writes clearly, and is well-informed, though it is a pity 
that he quotes from a fellow-archzologist a judgment on the Carthusian 
order that perpetuates the common error that monks were originally 
priests. The book is well illustrated with reproductions of photographs 
and admirable architectural plans. 


By R.L. Patmer. Constable. 


Modern English Furniture. By J.C. Rocers. Country Life. 21s. 


It is difficult to say when ‘ modern” English furniture begins. 
With William Morris, who recalled the dim discomforts of the middle 
age? With Lethaby and Gimson, who modified the discomforts? 
With the great adventures of Ambrose Heal, who abolished them? 
With the strange, thin devices that can be borrowed from Paris and 
Munich? Or is to be Victorian to be really modern, and swoon away 
into a world of antimacassars, cosy-corners, settees, occasional tables 
and invariable solecisms? Mr. Rogers deals in the main with the 
furniture which is the natural commercial development of the Arts 
and Crafts period. His book is an album of admirable illustrations, 
with an excellent, common-sense introduction. If one were to choose 
individual designers, the palm would go to Mr. P. Waals of Chalford, 
in Gloucestershire, and to Mr. Sidney Barnsley. 


Jockeys, Crooks and Kings. By Winnie O'Connor. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

This is the autobiography of a famous American jockey who, on the 
side, gained high honours as a boxer and cyclist. Sporting lives tend 
to be objective rather than subjective, and Mr. O’Connor’s is no 
exception to the rule ; and in consequence the book will make very dull 
reading except for those who get a kick out of long lists of notable 
names. Names of horses, races, owners, trainers, jockeys, boxers, 
cyclists, crooks and kings and even stable-boys greet the persevering 
reader on every page, accompanied by the usual sporting anecdotes. 
It seems doubtful whether even English sportsmen will find much to 
interest them here. Mr. O’Connor’s activities took place on the 
Continent and in America, and his visits to England were rare. The 
book has no literary value, and there are a large number of mistakes, 
not all of which are printed in the list of errata. Even the layman will 
be shocked when Fred Archer is referred to as Fred Archie. 


Science in Soviet Russia. By J. G. 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. 


CrowrHer. Williams and 

Mr. Crowther, who has already written two earlier books on science 
for the general reader, gives in this volume a concise account of the 
scientific work now being done in Russia, with photographs taken 
in the scientific institutions of Moscow and Leningrad. What 
immediately emerges is the close relation between scientists, industry 
and the State. Lack of resources and equipment are noted, but in 
spite of these drawbacks it is evident that much work is being done. 
The usual distinction between ‘* pure science ” and “ applied science ” 
is not accepted. All is regarded as applied science—sooner or later. 
Long-distance science also receives endowment. The value of a State 
scheme—as regards planning and centralisation—is obvious. It 
prevents overlapping and results are immediately carried into industry. 
But disadvantages of cumbersome routine, such as that a grant needed 
immediately may be held up for a year or two because it has to come 
in rotation, must be balanced against this. We read of important 
experiments in tobacco curing which have saved much time and 





ts 


about £2,000,000 to the industry, of cancer research, of aero-sledges 
for mail service, of experiments in crossing plants and vegetables, 
The concluding chapters of Mr. Crowther’s book, in which he describes 
tersely and vividly life on a Soviet ship and gives his impressions of 
Moscow and Leningrad, are quite as interesting as his scientific Writing, 
He has a mind which seizes the salient facts. 


The Old Bank of England. 
Benn. £2 2s. 

Mr. Steele and Mr. Yerbury’s book is an invaluable record of what 
the Bank of England looked like before the present reconstruction 
and alteration were started. Externally one of the most familiar 
buildings in the City — sharing pride of place with the Mansion 
House and the Guildhall, and only just after St. Paul’s Cathedral— 
the interior of the Bank is a secret to the general public. The chief 
interest of the book, then, lies in the long series of photographs of 
the different rooms. The photographs are excellently reproduced, 
and those of the detail (for instance of the ceiling in the Court Room) 
are exquisite in their precision. This handsome volume is fully 
worthy of its subject; and the authors’ historical and architectural 
introduction provides the reader with a complete account of the 
building of the Bank. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HE most important of the orchestral records this 
month is Sibelius’s Symphony No. 2 in D, played by 
Professor Robert Kajanus and symphony orchestra 

(Col., five 12-in. dises, LX. 50-54). Included on one side of 
the last disc is the ‘‘ Intermezzo ’”’ from Sibelius’s Karelia 
Suite. This is the first of the major works of Sibelius to be 
fully recorded, and is an interesting example of the music of 
one of the best of contemporary composers. 

A fine recording of Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” 
Overture by Willem Mengelberg and the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra is to be recommended (Col., two 
12-in. dises, LX. 55 and 56). A recording by Toscanini is an 
event of importance, and the performance by him and the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra of Rossini’s The Barber of 
Seville Overture is a most brilliant one (H.M.V., one 12-in. 
disc, D. 1835). 

Glinka, whose music always has charm, is represented by 
his Overture Russlan and Ludmilla, played by Frederick 
Stock and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., one 
12-in. disc, D. 1808), and by ‘‘ Komarinskaya,”’ played by 
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who controls affairs knows full 
well the importance of detail. 
He knows, for example, that 
fine, smooth Linings make his 
suits more comfortable and 
better-fitting. The use of a 
*“COURTINE” LINING, 
woven and guaranteed by 
COURTAULDS, provides 
the proper strength and sleek- 
ness for smart business dress. 
Non-fading and very supple, 
a “COURTINE” LINING 
stands every strain and ensures 
a snug, yet easy fit. That is why 
the well-dressed man always 


By H. R. STEELE and F. R. Yersury, 
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GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 

If any difficu'ty in obtaining “ COURTINE” LININGS, write to the[Manu- 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL HEALTH 
A course of Eight Lectures by 
J. A. HADFIELD, M.A., M.B. 
Mondays, 6 p.m., beginning October 13th, at 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1. 
Fee for the course £1 1s. A few single tickets, at 5s. each, may be available. 


Detailed syllabus and tickets IN ADVANCE, from Hon. Lecture Secretary, 
Tavistock Square Clinic, 5% Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 




















Is it 
reasonable ? 


€ once knew a man who slept in a tent on a hill 

behind his house whenever he felt off colour, 
plunged into his cold bath every morning, bluffed his 
way into the Army for the war when he was 53, never 
smoked, never drank, never wore an overcoat, walked 
ten miles every day—in fact, his waking hours were 
one round of undaunted hardihood. 


Most of us, if we practised such vigorous discipline, 
would, if we survived, have time for nothing else! 
Keeping our own bodies fit isn’t the end of our 
responsibilities. We have to put in forty-odd hours 
a week in a stuffy town atmosphere, and our conditions 
of life necessitate in winter such un-Spartan incidentals 
as overcoats, warmer suits, etc. 


Now when a man who gives a little thought to his 
appearance thinks of an overcoat he instinctively has 
visions of some characterless, heavy garment. Perhaps 
he is justified in thinking so, for he has only to walk 
through a London street on a winter’s day to see how 
many men become, as it were, sartorially expressionless 
the moment they don an overcoat. 


Now is this necessary ? Of course not. Often it is 
due to the wearer’s apathy ; so much so that many 
are content to buy a hit-or-miss “ ready-made” to 
spare themselves the small bother of a few minutes 
with their tailor that would give them several winters’ 
satisfaction. 


Time after time men who have experimented with 
a ready-made overcoat have told the brothers Goss, 
“Never again!” After all, is it reasonable to expect 
to find just the texture, the pattern, the colour, the 
cut, the fit, the finish—all the details of refinement that 
Goss puts into every garment—hanging there on a hook 
ready-made to satisfy you ? 


No tailoring could be more “ personal” than Goss 
tailoring. Either of the Goss brothers takes measure- 
ments, fits and cuts each garment. And yet a Goss 
overcoat, that will give a quiet distinction to its wearer, 
only costs from six guineas. 


You are warmly invited to look in soon and inspect 
the Goss suggestions for winter clothes, not forgetting 


GOSS 


T. Goss and Company 
Tailors for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street 


London, E.C. 1 
City 8259. 
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Albert Coates and orchestra (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, 
D. 1856). Another Russian composer, Glazounov, is repre- 
sented by his ‘‘ Scénes de Ballet,”’ played by Eugene Goossens 
and orchestra (H.M.V., three 12-in. discs, C. 1752-1754). 
hese are well recorded, but the music is not more than a 
good example of ballet music skilfully orchestrated, and I 
think there is more melodic invention in Delibes’s ‘‘ Waltz of 
the Hours ”’ and “ Variations ”’ from Coppelia (H.M.V., one 
12-in. disc, C. 1939), but the Russian and the French com- 
poser make an interesting contrast in this genre. 

Still another good recording of Die Meistersinger Overture 
is published, played by Bruno Walter and orchestra (Col., 
one 12-in. disc, DX. 86), but of far greater interest 1s 
Ambroise Thomas’s charming Overture ‘“‘ Raymond,”’ played 
by Percy Pitt and orchestra (Col., one 12-in. disc, DX. 104). 
I warmly recommend this record, and it is by issuing record- 
ings of such out-of-the-way and inaccessible music that the 
gramophone is justified. 

I have only received two operatic records, but both are 
excellent: ‘‘ Forma Ideal ’’ and ‘*‘ Amore, mistero,’’ from 
Boito’s opera Mefistofele, sung by Farelli, Pauli and Masini, 
with the Scala chorus and orchestra (H.M.V., one red label 
disc, DB. 1440), and Sachs and Eva’s duet from Act III. of 
Die Meistersinger, sung by Elisabeth Rethberg and Friedrich 
Schorr (H.M.V., one red label disc, DB. 1421). I strongly 
recommend both these records. 

There are some notable instrumental records: Bach’s 
Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte in G major, played by Adolf 
Busch and Rudolf Serkin (H.M.V., one 12-in. red label disc, 
DB. 1434), is a good record. The different characteristics 
of a number of well-known pianists may be seen in the 
following examples, all of which are enjoyable: Liszt’s Study 
in F mipor and ‘‘ Au bord d’une Source,”’ played by Solomon 
(Col., one 12-in. disc, LX. 57), Chopin’s Nocturne No. 10, 
and Liszt’s arrangement of Rossini’s ‘‘ Cujus Animam ” from 
the Stabat Mater, played by Frederic Lamond (H.M.V., one 
12-in. disc, D. 1871), Albeniz’s ‘‘ Tango ’’ and Schumann’s 
** Aufschwung,”’ played by Wilhelm Backhaus (H.M.V., one 
10-in. disc, red label, DA. 1018), and Moszowski’s Valse in 
E major, Op. 34, played by Arthur de Greef (H.M.V., one 
10-in. dise, E. 563). 

_ + * 


Among the miscellaneous items there are several choral 
pieces. I like the recording of ‘‘ How lovely is thy dwelling 
place,’’ from Brahms’s Requiem, sung by the choir of the 
Temple Church (H.M.V., one 10-in. disc, B. 3453), but I 
cannot recommend the extract from the last movement of 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony “ Praise to Joy,’’ performed 
by the chorus and orchestra of the Berlin State Opera House 
under Clemens Schmalstich. In the first place, the last 
movement of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony should not be 
recorded separately, and if it is recorded then the whole of 
that movement should be recorded and not merely a piece of 
it. In addition, the performance is not a good one. 

There are several attractive vocal records. Mr. Keith 
Falkner sings ‘‘ What tho’ I trace ’’ from Handel’s Solomon 
and ‘‘ The people that walked in darkness ” from the Messiah 
(H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, C. 1940), and Mr. Alexander Kipnis 
sings Strauss’s ‘‘Traum durch die dammerung”’ and 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Mondnacht ”’ (Col., one 10-in. disc, LB. 4). 

The best dance records of the month are the recordings of 
* Estudiantina ” and ‘‘ Blue Danube ”’ waltzes, well done by 
I.. J. Rousseau and a Paris orchestra (Edison Bell, ‘‘ Radio ”’ 
1367), ‘‘ King of Jazz,’’ by Alfredo and band (Edison Bell, 
““ Radio ”’ 1364), and ‘‘ Chant of the Jungle ” fox-trot and 
“The Shepherd’s Serenade” waltz, by Alfredo and band 
(Edison Bell, ‘‘ Winner ”’ 5136). G. P. 


About Motoring 
THE SWIFT “CADET” 


HE Big Business men who are trying to force tariff 
reform on the, nation could easily find useful oppor- 
tunities nearer home, though it is quite conceivable 

that they have sought them, and wrecked their ship on 
hidden reefs. ‘‘ Rationalisation ” of the motor industry, for 
example, necessarily implies the elimination of waste and 
overlapping. The American version of the Austin Seven, 
known in the States as the ‘‘ Bantam,”’ is appreciably cheaper 
than the British edition; and it is explained that this price 
reduction is due to the gigantic American output, which 


more than couniterbalances the higher wages paid in the 
American factory. This gigantic American output is due to 
the fact that no other baby car is built in the States. Here 
in England baby cars cost more, not only because this 
country has a smaller population, but because several baby 
cars are competing on our market—the Triumph Seven, the 
Morris Minor, the already-mentioned Austin, the Standard 
Nine, the small Singer, the M.G. Midget, and so forth. (All 
these cars are constructed in the Midlands within a few miles 
of each other.) And now, to complicate the situation even 
further, and to de-rationalise production even more deplor- 
ably, the Swift Company announces its new “‘ Cadet,”’ which, 
though unquestionably a splendid little car, is not head and 
shoulders superior to any of the earlier arrivals in this field, 
and is more likely to eat into its rivals’ sales than to create 
new markets. Under entirely different circumstances ten or 
twenty years ago the British motor-car industry organised 
itself as a series of small plants, each marketing a small 
output through its own separate sales department; and it is 
still afflicted by an inertia which prevents itself from 
sloughing the dead hand. 


* * * 


The new Swift is extremely attractive. There is nothing 
freakish or experimental about it, and long life has evidently 
been a master consideration in the mind of its designers, 
The secondary consideration has been the desire to couple a 
high performance with accommodation for four large 
passengers. In this pursuit the frame has been kept low 
with the aid of underslung cross members; and exceptionally 
deep foot wells are used in the rear body. The equipment is 
lavish, and the price—£160 for the open four-seated type, and 
£185 for either of two saloons—suggests that the sales depart- 
ment hope to fascinate baby-car enthusiasts who want a 
shade more luxury than is normal in this class. 

The engine is very carefully designed to combine average 
8-h.p. performance with smooth running and the maximum 
durability. These tiny engines must always be worked rather 
hard, and are often maltreated by novice owners. The Swift 
power unit impresses me as capable of standing unusual abuse, 
and I should expect it to function well even on the Continent, 
where sustained high speed followed by continuous climbing 
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BACH. 
Sonata in G major for Violin and Piano. Adolf Busch 
(Violin) and Rudolf Serkin (Piano). H.M.V.  12-in. 
G. 226. 8/6. 

CHOPIN. 


Nocturne in C minor, Op. 48. No. 1. Marcel Ciampi 
(“ Gaveau” Grand). Columbia. 12-in. C.S0. 6/6. 


SCHUBERT. 
Quartet in G Major. 
H.M.V. 12-in. 


SCHUMANN. 
Symphony No. 2 in C major. Op. 61. Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra under Hans Pfitzner. Polydor. 12-in. 
P. 350-4. 6/6 each. (Album.) 


Send a post card to-day for our Septcmber List. 


Op. 161. 


Flonzaley Quartet. 
G. 235-8. 8/6 each. 
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Sayings of Famous Men. 


SPURGEON. 


“ Steer your ship by the stars, but don’t forget the sands,” 
wrote C. H. Spurgeon—in other words, plan your life’s 
work with high ideals and ambition, but don’t neglect to 
protect yourself from the daily dangers that surround you. 
So many men, in their efforts to secure success in their 
ultimate careers, overlook the means at hand to safeguard 
them from immediate danger. A good life policy provides 
immediate safety while the fortune is in the making. 





The monthly payment policy of The Standard enables a 
man to make adequate provision for himself and his 
dependants at an insignificant cost. 


£1 a month will secure for a man of 30 a whole life policy 
with profits for £484, and under the scheme the monthly 
payment is made for him by his banker automatically. 


Write for copy of Booklet, Monthly Premiums, “AD.20” to 
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Simply put a drop of “ Vapex ” on your handkerchief 
and breathe the pleasant but powerfully antiseptic vapour 
which rises from it. This vapour becomes stronger and =< 
= Stronger as you inhale. You can feel it penetrating all N 
;, the passages of the nose and throat, fighting the germs, _ A 
‘** clearing the congestion, and thus making breathing easy. “N 

PP } 
Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- aX 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 34 
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The Prince of Wales’s Appeal. 


“IT appeal 
to the men and women of our Empire to give gencrously in support 
of this great service—the Life-boats. | appeal not only as 
President of the Institution, but as Master of the RCerchant 
Navy end Fishing Fleets.” 
Edward P. 


EACH YEAR WE NEED 1 3,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to maintain the Service. Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will ? 

The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
rary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 

Life-beat House, 22 Charing Cress Road, London, W.C.2. 

















Letters from Mary Goodbody 


Give the children 
Vita-Weat 





My dearest Amy, i 


You need never apologise for “worrying” me 
about the children. And I must say you’re quite 
right about their teeth, because whether they grow 
up with strong, sound teeth depends on the care 
taken of them now. 

If I were you, I should give them that nice Vita- 
Weat instead of ordinary bread. It’s the whole- 
wheat crispbread, you know, that Peek Freans 
make, They'll like it better than bread, and its 
“crunchiness” is the best thing possible for their 
teeth. Also it’s packed full of those things they 
call vitamins, and very good for the inside. I find 
that children who eat Vita-Weat seldom or never 
need aperients, 

If you ask Dr. Macdonald, he'll tell you all about 
Vita-Weat. And if you and James take to it your- 
selves, you'll both feel all the better for it.... 


Vita-Weal 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 
Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d, 


Peek 
Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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confront these tiny cars with fierce problems. It is cooled by 
a two-bladed fan, and there is good water space between 
individual cylinders, while the bearings are generous, and 
both material and workmanship are good. 

The bodywork will attract at sight. Its dimensions have 
already been emphasised. The upholstery is pneumatic and 
pleated. Access is good for the type, really wide single doors 
being used in conjunction with tipbacks to both front seats. 
These front seats have a tool adjustment with three settings. 
The door windows and the rear lights both have double 
sliding panels, with a locking device; and the stern light is 
full-sized, which will help inexpert owners in reversing. 
There is a sliding roof. 

The engine is rubber-insulated, and certainly feels very 
smooth. Being of the side-valve pattern, with silent chain 
drive to the camshaft, it runs quietly, and its pristine silence 
should not be awkward to maintain, nor demand much atten- 
tion. A good system of pressure lubrication attends to the 
high stresses involved in burdening a small power unit with 
so heavy a load, and the exhaust is kept well away from the 
occupants. Coil ignition should facilitate engine starting, a 
valuable item in a car likely to appeal to women who cannot 
crank by the handle. The four-wheel brakes are excellent, 
an ingenious element of design isolating the brake action 
from all steering influences. The controls are normal and call 
for no special comment. 


* * * 


I am not sure that private owners welcome wire wheels 
cn cars which have to be cleaned by their owners. A wire 
wheel is, of course, phenomenally strong in proportion to its 
weight; but fastidious women dislike driving a dirty car, and 
wire wheels call for much more labour in cleaning than the 
obsolete nickel plating, the obsequies of which have recently 
been celebrated with much popular acclamation. One can 
dise wire wheels on a Rolls, and so outflank this particular 
problem; but dise wheels on a small light car are not very 
pleasant in a gale of wind, as they interfere with the steering. 
On the other hand, stern petrol tanks are not very common 
on baby cars, though desirable in the reduction of fire risks. 
On this chassis the five-gallon tank is located at the rear, and 
fuel is transferred by an Autovac. The transmission consists 
of a single-plate clutch and three-speed gear, with open pro- 
peller shaft and final bevel drive. The suspension is probably 
slightly above the average, the half-elliptic springs being well 
damped by adjustable shock absorbers. The appearance of 
the car is really good. The general lines are pleasing, and 
the designer has not made the common mistake of using an 
insignificant radiator. 

On all counts except that of road congestion I should much 
prefer to see the whole of the existing baby-car production 
concentrated in one factory, with the probable result of 
selling the product at £100 apiece. But if this market is to 
be divided between a number of competing factories, the 
Swift Cadet must be welcomed as a worthy rival. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


OW and again the markets attempt to go ahead, but 
are frustrated every time by some untoward event. 
This week New York has suffered a sharp decline, 
with one important failure—the first failure among members 
of the New York Stock Exchange since 1920. Rubber and 
the base metals have fallen to new low records, and unsatis- 
factory company reports continue to appear. A _ pleasant 
exception to the general depression is the tea share market, 
which has taken an upward turn that appears justified. The 
Waring and Gillow scheme has been agreed to by the 
creditors, and I suppose no embarrassing questions will be 
asked as to who (if anyone) was selling the shares when the 
statement was issued that the company was doing so well. 
The market does not know what to think of the German 
situation, and is already shivering in anticipation of the next 
Budget. Gilt-edged issues are, however, still in demand, but 
the reception given to other offerings is not such as to 
encourage activity on the part of company promoters, which 
is just as well. The recent issue of Allsopp Ordinary shares 
at 22s. 6d. was not fully subscribed; the offer was, however, 
limited to shareholders, and if the shares are quoted at a 
slight discount on the issue price they are probably worth 
picking up by those who think well of brewery investments. 
The last dividend was at the rate of 8 per cent. Beer, 
tobacco, matches and cinemas are industries which are not 
suffering from the present depression. 





The full account of the conference between Sir Otto 
Niemeyer and the Prime Minister of Australia and the Siate 
Ministers has now reached this country. Sir Otto’s admoni- 
tions were even more severe than the cabled summaries 
indicated, and if Australia can find a similarly outspoken 
authority and send him to London to overhaul the finances 
of the Mother Country we shall be quits, and—things will 
probably remain unchanged! The Commonwealth repre- 
sentatives at the conference declared that they would face 
the situation, and that ‘‘ the Ministry would not, except as 
a last resort, impose any increased taxation.’’ This must, 
however, be regarded as merely a dose of soothing syrup, 
for it is only too evident that precisely the economies that 
must be effected, resulting in a heavy decrease of imports, 
must inevitably diminish the revenue from duties, whilst 
Australia is doubly hit by the low prices obtainable for her 
chief products. At June 30th last the combined indebtedness 
of the Commonwealth and its constituent States was 
£1,118,481,000, which, taking the population as six millions, 
represents nearly £200 per head, although against this has to 
be set the fact that the railways and many of the public 
utilities are publicly owned. 

* * * 


The last big Australian smash occurred in 1893, when no 
less than thirteen banks suspended payment. Their total 
liabilities were £104 millions, of which £42 millions were 
British deposits. A moratorium was declared, and the banks 
were reconstructed, nearly £20 millions having to be found 
by the shareholders and depositors—principally the latter. 
This time it is not the banks which are in difficulties, but 
the governments; but Australian debtors are unable to make 
remittances to their creditors, all the available London 
balances being pooled to enable the governments to meet the 
service of their loans held over here. The Commonwealth 
and the States forming it have for a generation enjoyed 

‘ protection ”’ in a most valuable form, by virtue of the fact 
that their loans are British trustee securities, for this has 
enabled them to obtain vast sums of capital from this country 
at much lower rates than would have been justified without 
that artificial advantage. Of the £1,118 millions indebtedness 
referred to above, about £535 millions is owing to British 
investors and £48 millions to American investors. 

A. Emm Davies. 











Were it possible to describe 
a book of such wide scope 
ina phrase one mightcallit 
‘The Story of the Progress 
of Knowledge’. It is com- 
parable with the great out- 
lines of History and Science 
and is written in a simple, 
lucid style which will ap- 
peal to the general reader 


as well as to the scholar. 


Never before has the story 


and his 
UNIVERSE 


By 


of man’s continuous strug- 
gle to adjust his inherited 
beliefs to the ever-chang- 
ing world of fact been 


attempted in popular vein. 


John Langdon-Davies 


Mr. H.G. WELLS writes: 
‘a very interesting, well 


At all Libraries 
and Bookshops 


planned, well arranged, 
and well written book. An 


excellent exposition of the 


Profusely Illustrated 


relation of modernism to 
16s. net 


tradition in its various 


hases.’ 
HARPER&BROTHERS| ? 
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Contents - - - October 9 


EARLY LIFE OF 
H. G. WELLS 
Written with Mr. Wells’ authority by Geoffrey West. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


LORD BIRKENHEAD 
by S. K. Ratcliffe 








EARTHQUAKE EXPERIENCES 
OF 
MAXIM GORKI 


Other Contributions by 
G. D. H. COLE 
H. L. MORROW 
Cc. B. PURDOM 


etc. etc. etc. 





32 pages — Twopence — Everywhere 




















LONDON OFFICE: 


J 
Figures of rate Kin WILLIAM ST. 
Assurance . « « ,,,.2;E: WALKER: 


ager for the United Kingdom 
By careful and prudent administration the 
A.M.P. has made more than £42,000,000 for 
the benefit of its Policy-holders since its es- 
tablishment in 1849, and this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, com- 
mission, taxes, etc. A.M.P. premiums are 
low, bonuses high, and policies, as befits the 
largest British Mutual Life Office, world- 
wide. Assets £74,000,000. Annual Income 
£10,500,000, Full particulars on application. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


SIGN OF 


AMP 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c. 
" REFORMED INNS 
E V ER Y MAN 170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.r. 


| gg egy — 2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High - class 


Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). 








EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. Vegetarian Guest House. Quiet, 


sunny situation on outskirts of town. Tennis, Bathing. Additional house opposite 
for summer months.—Mrs. Wynne. 





OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 


hurst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest 
or comfortable holiday. 


ERNDOWN, DORSET. The Links Hotel (private). Beautifully 
situated on Ringwood—Wimborne road. Write for tariff or ‘phone Ferndown 61. 








ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 


Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting-Rooms., Indoor Sanitation. Terms 
very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon. 


YE,SUSSEX. Monastery Guest House. 


months.—Phone 172, Proprietress, Miss EpGELL. 


EST AND GUEST HOUSE, beautifully situated overlooking 


Ashdown Forest, moors, 2 acres. Ideal for convalescents and nerves. Coaches, 
London to Eastbourne.—Limgs, Nutley, Uckfield. 





Special terms for winter 








RESTAURANT 


OOD FOOD. Cleanly and well cooked. Ang portions. 
Omelettes as in France. Fried chicken and other specialities. Unique surround- 
ings at—Mrs. Coox’s, 12 Denman Street, next Piccadilly Theatre. 








TO LET 


ENSINGTON, NEWBURGH HOUSE, 184 CROMWELL ROAD, 
S.W.5. WESTERN 4948. Inclusive terms from 3 gns. single, 6 gns. double. 
Constant hot water. a Nl in all bedrooms. Good public rooms. Restaurant. 

Lawn tennis club attached. Two hard courts. Two minutes I’s Court Station.—Miss 
C M. Turner, M.B,E. 








ESTMINSTER. (In small Hostel.) Study-bedroom with break- 
fast and supper. Gas-fires, geyser bath, electric light, slot meters. Also two 
pleasant unfurnished first-floor rooms, communicating. Professional women and 

students.—Box 697, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
{Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


PN MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrews Park, Bristol. 











PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 

















INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF MYSTERIOUS TIBET. 
G. E. O. Knight, F.R.GS., &c. 3s. 


KONDORA. A Romance of the East. Percy Pigott. 7s. 6d. 


A RELIGION FOR MODERN YOUTH. An Argument 
for Buddhism. Christmas Humphreys, M.A., LL.B. 1s. 


THE GOLDEN VISTA PRESS 
Fetter House, Fetter Lane, LONDON, E.C.4. 




















TO MEMBERS OF THE JEWISH FAITH 


The Jewish Religious Union attempts to bring Judaism into line with 
current thought. If in your own or your children’s interest you 
wish to learn something of its activities, please write to the 
Hon. Secs. Jewish Religious Union, 28 St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8. 














THEATRE 








QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437). 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2.30. 
- Barry Jackson presents 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET.” 
by Rudolf Besier 





O ENSURE the regular delivery of THe New 


STATESMAN It is necessary for every reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free - 30s. od. 
Six Months -_ * - 15s. od. 
Three Months ,, - - 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, New 


STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 














EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to 
use the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are 
charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per in- 
sertion. (A line comprises about eleven words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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ART GALLERY 


a Exhibition of Paintings, Etchings and Lithographs 
C. R. W. NEVINSON and Sculpture by ALAN DURST. 
pas LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6, 








LECTURES 





RIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON 


(Opposite Euston Station.) 
Tuesday, October 7th, at 1.20 p.m. 
LADY SIMON 
on 
“PRESENT-DAY SLAVERY.” 
ednesday, October 8th, at 4 p.m. 
DR. SHERWOOD EDDY 
on 
“ AMERICAN OPINION OF THE INDIAN QUESTION.” 


ROAD, N.W.1. 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


PuBLIC LECTURES AT 5.15. 
15th October on ‘‘ The Colonial Background of British Foreign Policy.” 
By Professor L1LL1aAN PEnson, Ph.D. 
23rd October on ‘‘ Changes in Occupations and Leisure of Women from 
1830 to 1930.”” By Miss L. Grier, M.A. 
6th November on “ Economic Responsibility.” By H. Cray, Esq., 
A., D.Sc. 
Admission free by ticket on application to the Secretary. 


CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


Four Public Lectures will be given each Friday in October 





by 
MR. H. J. HEYWOOD-SMITH, 


on 
“ ANTHROPOSOPHY ” 
The Teaching of RupotF STEINER 
at 8 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.r. 
at rr a.m.: C. E. M. Joan, B.A., 
S. K. Ratcirre. 





Sunday, October 5, 
“The Freedom of the Mind.” Sunday, October 12, 


— 
SCHOOLS 
AND EDUCATIONAL 


RAU PROFESSOR SCHUCKING, Leipzig, Kleistrasse 11, would 
like to receive two English children as boarders into her family. Careful diet, 
conscientious and individual tuition given. Terms on application. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. 
beautiful situation. 








Healthy and 
Aim of education, free Rees ag as individuals and ag 
members of general Special attention to health 


tudy. 
and physical development. Pupils pre me for the Universities. Well ualified s 
Principal : Berta S. Humpurey. P ” rs ams 








T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. A complete 
scheme of Education of Boys and Girls for Freedom . an atmosphere of ordered 
self-discipline. Fuli particulars from the Principal: H. Lyn Harris, m.a., Lip, 





AK TREE SCHOOL (LTD.), DORKING, SURREY, 
Home and Day School. Girls 5-14, boys 5-10. Entire charge. Hea'thy situation 
on high ground. Education on modern lines. Preparation for Public Schools, 
Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS. 


RACKENHILL SCHOOL, HARTFIELD, SUSSEX. Open-air 
Home School for Boys and Girls. Beautifully situated on the borders of Ashdowa 
Forest. Vegetarian. Careful individual training by well-qualified staff. Nursery 

School run on ideal modern lines. Special attention given to healtb of children. Sun baths, 








RENSHAM HEIGHTS, near Farnham, Surrey. Co-educational 
Boarding School for girls and boys from seven to eighteen years of age. 180 acres of 
ground ; careful diet ; own garden produce; excellent health record. Modern methods; 

individual time-tables ; ample opportunity for Arts and Crafts; free and natural life not 
peta 2 a. All subjects to University Scholarship standard. Prospectus and 
ulars of Scholarships from the HeammasTer. 


INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX (late Little Felcourt 
School). Situated nearly 700 ft. above — sae —_— ines and heather. Ideal — 
outdoor life. Modern individual methods. ome life for children 3-14, 

Entire charge taken,—Principals, Miss M. K. hy Mie t STRACHAN, 


MALIMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self: 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5. 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature, 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application, 





TRAINING CENTRES 
AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E.1).— 


University Courses 1n ARTS, ScrENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINRERING (Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical). Fee "(22 ros. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 
Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SEcrReTary. 


HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 

14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recognised by the Board of Education. Principal : 

Miss MARGARET SPENCE. Students are prepared for the examinations of the National 
Froebel Union. The course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence {£94 10s. to 











ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11. Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster, 
Joseru WIcKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
HEapMistREss: Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. q 


T. MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman: The Right Honourable Lorp GisBorovcGn. 
Prospectus and ful) particulars on application to the Headmistress. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 

Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Op—ry Symes, Esq., M.D. } 

Headmistress : Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. : 

The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to ~ 

open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply 0 

the SECRETARY. ; 











Bristol, 





£100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s.—For particulars apply SECRETARY. 
I CS FOREIGN OFFICE, HOME, CIVIL, &c. 
‘ 7 ‘ 1930, 23 places. Further results pending. 
Davigs’s, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3352. 


1928, 16 places; 1929, 22 places. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8th. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
DOPTION. Young-middle-aged couple in comfortable circum- 


stances are considering legal adoption. Would prefer legitimate baby under six 

months, of cultured stock and with one or both parents dead, or case where 
adoption might solve problem of baby’s future. Perfect health essential. —_Write Box 693, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive de- 
signs from 2 gns.—Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in Wool, 
Silk and Wool, and Silk. Alo KNITWEAR. BY POST DIRECT from MAKERS. 
Patterns and prices Post 

Dept. 17, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 


INTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS. Buy 
better and pay less, by saving middlemen’s profits. Postcard brings Illus. 
Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS of lovely “‘ B.P."”” Woven Underwear, one of 

Britain's finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any style, any size, for Woman, Child 
and Man. Soft, silky and warm. Guaranteed against shrinkage. Complete satisfaction, 
or money back. —Write to Brrxetr & Puiuirs, Ltp., Dept. N.S., Union Road, Nottingham. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
on stating shades desired.—J ames STREET TweED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 




















REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., 
Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. Turning 
Specialists since 1906. Write for descriptive price list or send garments for free 
estimate. We collect.—Tue Lonpnon Turninc Co., Dept. E., 54 Rosslyn Hill, London, 
N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 7445. 


W ‘cnove Par HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS ann KINDERGARTEN). 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, 44 
home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, 


Mitprep STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7.—Apply Mrs. Spencer, as above. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 yeatt 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general edi 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education ” applied. Individual time-tables. 

for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrow® 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. "Animal pets ‘allowed. . 
Apply to Principat. 


P aaa HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX. Co-educational Boarding 
School (3-12 years). Ideally situated in beautiful grounds of 26 acres. Modem 
methods, many crafts. Special attention to diet and health.—Principals: Miss MB. 


Rep, Mrs. I. E. Lovett, 1.R.a.M. 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED _ 


ANTED, working housekeeper for elderly gentleman, London, 

W.6. Comfortable situation. Good outings. Suit two middle-aged sisters if on@ 

has permanent business No t. Separate bathroom, et 

Electric cooker. Anthracite stoves. Mid-day dinner. Write fully, previous ex 

and terms not later than Wednesday, Oct. 8. Good personal reference required.— 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z2. 
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—— 


XPERIENCED WOMAN JOURNALIST requires part-time job 
in London. Secretarial, sub-editorial, publicity or writing other people’s books— 
Box 695, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, C.2. 


BELGIAN GENTLEMAN (army ex-officer) willing accept cept a 
work United Kingdom or abroad; fluent English, Fzench, German.—Apply Bor 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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